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SATEVER Hiftoties or remarkable 

Events in Life can contribute to amuſe 

the Youth of both Sexes, will at the ſame 1 
Time promote their Entertainment and im- 
prove their Reading. Things excellent in 
themſelves, and uſeful in Life, cannot be too 
early inculcated in Youth ; becauſe the firſt 
Impreſſions made upon the Mind, will always 


continue the moſt permanent and fable. 


"The Editor, from theſe Conſiderations, was 
induced to collect the following Medley of 

- hiftorical, chronological, and moral Tracts, 

which will be found not only properly adapted 

to the Stage of early Years, but alſo tend 

greatly to the Improvement of a Boy's Stile, 

and to the advancing: and e TR his 

Ideas of the * of the Engliſh Language. 
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In this Collection the Reader: l find no 
Narrative on trifling, frivolous,” or idle Sub- 
jects; no immoral Tale, or ridiculous Fictien; 
but ſuch Matter only as may diffuſe Senti- 
ments of Virtue and Humamty, enrich the 
Underſtanding, and regulate the Actions, Paſ=e 5 
tons, and Affections. Y 77 
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hf uferfines bv iäg /echiſimie” his pate 
mal eſtate, he now. went to take care of * 
Fortune. his: paws {ax reply vn left him 

land. In rob 
reached Warſaw, — 15 ill of a 12 — 5a 
her met the following adventutg; which I ſhall 
relate in bis ονn werds. 

I had been in this condition for four days, 
2 of: 3 
| 7 chat a fangen of 

fabian. 


2 
ſean, her. with mx wife, to whom ſhe 
5 but when 1. . the.. — 
ab 9 85 to, conceal. my name 0 
cher 4 . Kun that, L h 
robbed z, 00 the had.the ber fte fend me. 
” Wark, the Queen wquld. Ace ledge 
it, I having the honour to be. know 


— 1 [The . had the, — 3 
of me; and ordeting me to 


RTE mas eden in ber houfe till my zcalth . 
| Gould allow, me to wait upon the Queen. ,__... 
Fees ver 15 my journey Was , 

ere ! pry 32 bed for fifteen 


h her about . 
1 taller and better 
1 AN wh Poliſh women generally are. 


She was very fair, ber ſkin exceeding fine, 
| her, air and ſhape inexpreibbly beautiful 1. 
ras, net ſo fick as to 9 — 4 is young > 


15 and I felt in 2 e b emotions 
A 


„ 


eee 


ugh ut in 2 litter, carried me to Warſaw, 


Ker 
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che fieſt view; us made ime fear what il my 


misfortunes had not armed me/ſufficiently a- 
gainſt the charms of the fair ſex. The amiable 
creature ſeemed aſſlicted at my ſickneſs ; and 
the” appeared to have ſo much concern 
eare fo me, as taiſed in me a greatet incli 


don and 'tentlernefs for her. She came: every 
day into my chamber; te enquire after my 


Benlth?; 1 ket” who ſhe was, and I was 


infweteg, that ſhe” was nivce'to the Counteſs 
of Vehoſki;- 8 Usſ; iti Af W1718 44-1 3535 


vel iy believe chat the conſtant fight of 
tis cherming thailand the pleaſure I receiued 
from der careful Atterdande; contributed more 
recovery than all the medicines the phy- 

ave mel I ſhort, my fever falt le 


and R 
ereiture over oy y recovery. She came 
to ſec᷑ me · oftener as 1 beiter; and Lal 
ready Fet a. ſtro e more tender affection 


dre er anz She eder Bote to any in my life: 


When . 
cure · of me was on 
opportunity of ſeeing a 
took to he her 16ver-? 
about her own age; of 2 brown 9 
tall, but fmely fhaped. Every time ſhe 
to fee me, gs 
her out; and they wfually retired to à corner 
of che ehamber, where they ſeemed to converſe 
with great earneſtneſs. The aſpect of the 
or pleaſed me (wonderfully j and if IL bad 
not ſuſpected that he was my rival, I ſhoufd 
have taken delight in his perſon and friendſhip. 
29 . A 2 66 2 


began! to perceive that her conſtant 


dung Pole, whom 1 


> ehe ſatisfaQion te ſes) the lovely 


a blind, to give her an 


ſeemed ti be much 


8 boden came to find: 


- (TEA 
They boch of them oſten aſked. ih] were 
in realy a Germans fSGfͤb, when, 1. con- 
tinued to affiim, they ſeemed very much trou- 
bled. One day I wwok none the young lady 
and gentlieman, having tetired to a window, 
Tere very intent upon à picture; and that 
every now and then they caſt their eyes upon 
me, vs if they had found ſome reſemblance 
betwixt that and my features. I could; not 
ſorbear to atk the mean ing of of Upon which 
the lady anſwered, that if I had been 4 French 
man, the: ſhould; have imagi ud Kha 4 was the 
perion for whom rhe pictutg was draws, he- 
Aauſe i ſo enactiy refembled-me. I geſued to. 
(ee dt. But how great: uns my ſurprize, when, 
1 found it 0 he che very painting, which 1 had 
feat to the: Queen fit years before, and which, 


the commanded: me to get drawn to be given 


- r mp hong After I had viewed the piece, | 

Leaſt my eyes open. che youag lady, and chen 
upon ide gentlemap I had thogght 40 be ber. 
lover. My heart beat, and; I felt a: ſeoret 
emotion, which filled me wuh. wonder. 

tbaught I traced in the two young perſonse, 

Gone of my own feature; and at that mo 
I ſaid to myſelf, are not theſe my children 
Lhe tears came iato my eyes, and I was about 
to tun and embrace them; but conſtraini 
myſelf with pain, I aſked whoſe picture it was 2 
The maid perceiving | could not ſpeak wittte, 
aut tears, fell a weeping, Her tears abſolute» 
_ Iy cophirmed me in my opinion; and falling 
1 yu her nech: Ab wy dear chili, ſaid I, yes;; 
en your fatber, I could oy ng mare, 1 a 

7 , 8 yout 


ho 


Perſian fable; A drop 


ſeized my hands at che time, and kiſſing, 
athed them wich his tears. Throughout 
life, I never felt a joy equal to this; and it 
muſt be owned, that Nature inſpires more 
lively emotions, and pleaſing tenderneſs, than 
the paſſions can poſſibly excite?” + 
S Ain * —— — A 
„ e e eee 
| . S arrogance, and 2 eonceitedheſs-of our 


8 own abilities, are very ſhocking and of- 
fenſive to men of ſenſe and virtue, we may be 
ſure they are highly di ſpleaſing to that being, 
who dehights-in an humbie mind; and by ie- 
ions ſrems purpoſely to 


veral of his diſpenſations 


ſhew ue, that our dun ſchemes of prudence: 
dave no ſhare in, our advancements. 10 WHY 

This is beautifully illuſtrated in this“ little 
ofi water fell ut af 
f loſt in ſuch 


tloud into the ſea, and ſind ing itſe 


following reflection . Klas L Nmhauhan in- 


conſiderable creature am E inſthis prodiginus 
deean of waters my exiftence is of n pon 
vern to the univerſe, I am reduced to kin,: 
of nothing, and am leis than the leaſt of he 
works of God. It ſo happeneũ, that an o- 
ſter, which lay in the neighbuuthood af this 
drop, chanced to gape and ſwallow it up, in 
the midſt of this its humble ſoliloquy. Ae 
drop; ſays the fable, la a great nile har- 
deaing in the ſnell, till by degrees it w 
ripened into a pearl, which falling into the: 
0 A 3 hands | 


— 


1 
hands of a diver, after a long ſeries of adven- 


tures, is at preſent that fameus pearl which 
Jamey on a the ee the Dorian ny 
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* if In1 NKLE Suh Ya R — + 2001 
M. R Thomas Inkle, of London, Aged 20 


years, embacked in the Downs in the 
called the Achilles, bound to the 


order to impre ve his fortune by trade and mer- 
chandize. Our adventurer was the third ſon 
of an eminent citizen, who had taken particu- 
lar care to infti} in his mind an early love of 
| gain, by making him a perſect maſter of num- 


we of loſs: rn, pe 2D ng and preventing 
the natural impulſes of his paſſions, by pre- 
paſſeſſion towards his interefts. With a mind 
thus turned, young Inkle had a- perſon every 
Way agreeable, a. vigour in his coun- 


tenance, ſtrength in his limbs, with ringlets of 


fair hair looſely flowing on his ſhoulders. It 
happened in the courſe of the v 
Achilles, in ſome diſtreſs, put into a creek on 
_ main of America, in ſearch of proviſtons : 
he youth; who is the hgro of m „amo 
3 aſhore * — # — 
their firſt landing they were obſerved by a par- 
ty of Indians, ho hid themſelves in the woods 
for that purpaſe. The Engliſh unadviſedly 
marched 2 great diſtance from the ſhore into 
; he countey, and were A by the na- 


tives 3 


eſt- Indies, on the 16th of-Junez:16475.in 


bers, and conſequently--giving him a quick 


that the 


(a7 12 


tives, who ſlew-the-greateſt number of them. 
Our adventurer eſcaped among others, by fly- 
ing into a foreſt. Upon his coming into 
a remote and pathleſs part of the wood, he 
threw himſelf, tired * breathleſs, onꝰa little 
hillock, when an Indian maid ruſhed from a 
thicket behind him: After the fuſt ſurpriae, 
they appeared mutually, agreeable to each o- 
ther. If the European was highly charmed 


s cwith the limbs, features, and wild graces: of 


the naked American; the American was no 
— taken with the dreſs, complexion, and 


ſhape of the European, covered. from. head to. 


foot. The Indian grew immediately enamour- 
ed of him, and led him to à cave, where ſhe 


gave him a delicious repaſt of fruits, and Jed: 


him to a ſtream to ſlake his thirſt... In the 
midſt of theſe. good affices,. ſhe would ſome- 
times play with bis hair, and delight in the 
-@ppolition of its colour to that of her fingers: 
Then. open his boſom, and laugh at him for 
.covering it. She was, it ſeems, a perſon of 
diſtinction, for ſhe every — came to bim in 
a different dreſs, of the moſt; beautiful ſhells, 
bugles, and beads. She likewiſe brought him 
2 great many ſpoils, which. her — lovers 
had preſented to her; ſo that his cave was 
richly adorned with all the ſpotted ſkins of 
beaſts, 
ru which that world afforded. To make 
his confinement more tolerable, the would 
carry him in the duſk of the evening, or by 
the favour, of moon-light, to unfrequented 
A and ae ſhew him where 15 lie 

: down 


and, moſt party-coloured. feathers: of 


which the voyager 


t 


down in ſafety, and ſleep amidſt the falls of 
waters, and melody of nigbtingales. Her part 
was ts watch and hold him awake in her arms, 


oeccaſions to conſult his ſaſety. In this man- 
ner did the lovers paſs away their time, till 
they had learned: ne of their own, in 
communicated to his miſ- 
— — he ſhould be to have ber in 
his countiy, — 

fueh all as his waiftcoat was made of, and 
| be carried in houſes drawn- by borſes, without 
be promiſed her the en 
fuch fears and alarms: as- 


ment of, without 
ey were then tor 


Varico, iaſtructed by her lover, diſcovered a 
veſſel on the ocaſt, to which the made fg- 
nals; and in the night; with: the? utmoſt 

and ſatisfaction, accompanied hits to a fh 
crew of his countrymen, bound to Barbadoes. 
When z veſſel from the main arrives in that 
iſland, it ſeems the planters come down to the 
Hort; where. there is an immediate market for 


Hhotſes-and oxen; - © - 
To be ſhort, My Thomas Inkle, no com- 
by rc Engliſh territories, n ſeriouſly to 
upon his loſs of time, and to weigh with 
himſe)f- how many days intereſt of his money 
de had Joſt during Nis ay with Yarico. This 
thought made the es os man very penfive 
amet careful * account he ſhould be able to 
give 


for fear of her countrymen, and wake him on 


{he ſhould be cloathed in 
expoſed to wind or weather, All this 


mented with. In this tender correſpondence 
theſe lovers lived "for ſeveral months, wen 


the Indian and other run as rr us 1 


— — — ͥàwlb ww — — — 
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(LE. 


wed bibs friends of his? VUpon which | 
— — ha fragal young 
mas ſold; Yarico to 2 'Barbarian merchants | 
norwnhſtanding} that it he poor pirt, to ĩnelin 


— — —ꝓ— —— — 


mim to commiſerate her condition, told him 
that ſhe was with cild by him: But he only 
made uſe of- that „ to riſe in his 


ETL „in eib 


e e . U 0 | 

IL — e — T5579 HATS 
27280 Heese. the Roman Shave: 2063 | 
 dwitiovh - augyr moan aulgs ry. coor mol on; | 


A NDROCLES was the ſlave of a noble 
Roman, who was Proconſul of Africle. - 
head been guilty: ef a: fault, for whick hi 
maſter would have put him to death, had un 
| ze found an opportunity to eſaape out of his 
| hands, and fled -onito=-the deſarts of Numidia. 
| As he was wandering the barren-fands, 
| and almoſt dead wich. heat and hunger, he faw f 
| a cave in the ſide af a rock. Ie went iat it, 1 
| and finding at the further end-of it 4 to 

At down upon, refied there for ſome time. it - | 
 __ 4ength; to his great ſurpriaeg a huge obe- 1 
grown lion bart 45 at the mouth of dh ta 

and ſceing 2 man xt the upper end uf ir im- | 
mediatel 2 towards him. | [ 
f bimſelf foe gone but the tion, inſteud of treat- 4 


ing him as he expected, laid his paw/upow his 
lap, and with a complaining kind of voies, "I 
4ell 2 licking his hand. Andracles, after'Way- | 
ing recovered himſelf à little ſrom the fright 

he was in, obſerved the lion's paw. to be ex- 
| es. ren * er _ ——_— 8 


{ 400) 


1 pulled it out ; and by 
ueezing the pa very gently; made a great 
deal of corrupt matter run out of it, which 
probably freed the ion from the great anguiſh. 
he had felt ſome time before. "The lion left 


him upon receiuing this good office froni ham 
and:foom; after, 4eturnedi with 2 fawn Which he 


had juſt killed. Thia be laid downat the feet 
of his benefactor, and went off again in purſuit 
| of his prey. Andfocles, after having ſodden 

the fleſh of it by ths ſun, ſubſiſted upon it til 
the lion bad ſupplied him again. He lived 
many «days in this frightful ſolitude, the Yon 
catering for him with: great aſſiduity. Being 
tired at length, of this favage ſociety, he web 
reſolved to deliver himſeit: up 


pleaſure; rather than be thus driven out from 
mankind. His maſter. as Was: cuſtomary for 


che Proconſuls of Africa, was at that time get - 
ſt hons 


ing together a preſtut of all the large 
_— — the country, in order to 


and that for his crime be ſhould be ex poſed to 


.as:urfual;.rfor : the divetſion of the people. 
This was-alfo performed accordingly; - An- 
:drocles; after ſuch A ſtrange run of fortuue, 
We now in the area of the theatre, amidſt 
thaꝛtſa nus of ſpectators, expecting every mo- 
ment when his antagoniſt would come out 


i —— 
hands, and ſuffer the worſt: — df his: 


to Rome, that they might furniſh 
aut a ſhew for he Raman people. Upon this 
8 ſurtendering himſelf into his bands, 

ordered: him to be earried away to Rome, as 
oon at the lions were in readinefs to be ſent, 


ſighit with one of the lions in tho amphitheatre, 


( 1 ), 


upoh im. At ſength a buge monſtrous Lion 
leaped:buti from: 8 been kept hun · 
g) for the how. , He {advanced with. great 
rage, dowards the man, but on a ſudden, After 
haying regarded him., little wiſtſullys feilt 
round, 296; ieptawards his feet ich ab 
2 ns of dlandiſhment and careſs: AU oj- 
cles, after a ſhant pauſe, diſcovered that it wa | 
his old Numedian friend, and e II 
* newed: bis acquaintange with bim. Their: = 
mutual congratulations Were very ſurpiiling; 
tp.the beholders, who, upon bearing ran: ae= 
count af the wholy matter from, 4 
dered him to be pardoned, andi the q ian take! 
giyen up into his . , Andggcles:re-» 
tuxned at Rome the, cipilizies which he had: 
recęiyedi from him ja. the deſart. of frier 
. Dian: Caches Jays, that; he himſelf awe the; 
wan, Jeading the lion about che ſtteets pt, R mi =» 
rhe people. every Where gathering abaut: f.,, 
agd repeating to ane another, f* This ia the. 
lian who Was he man's hoſt! This is tha man 
ba vue Bong phyſician “ d Nr 
Ni eee. 
2s 56 9146, AGGt 23 noqo 5 iH 4 
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was much a 1 the cloth 3 
bare, appeared We, Aa 4he e 


* 


1 5 


r he Mall with 4 kind-of 

moutnfeldotemnity; of ruminating' by himſelf 

on rf the benches; withown taking! any 
note ative Te eroue that was mV 
before hn, than of- fo . emmers on 
ur 2 | in the Tun 4; 2 wn) | 
— | — . — 

4 NN 1 

fore —— ů him, 
ame" ſbon leatnt that Reus an unfſor 
8 ho laid our His while! 
— puretraſe of 1 evitiriifion Had 
bent with great brwvery in” ther Wat; hep 
Ipe ef pteferment' 5- das upbn me. Cee 
| CO" 7 * been redderd 
nh tlie 


— 


— hind N — het 
ending dem domi inte Yerrthice; where — 
. <trati{mitte@ Weſt Une ole His 
half-pay, which would Ste bf Gooey 
the lis, and refery 
to keep bimſelf u upon the ſpot, where he alone 


_ couldihape for un 9 
mee 3 — 0 Theſe particu 


(# ) 
to dinner the next day. The Duke having 
placed himſelf at a convenient diſtance," fav 
his meſſenger. approach without bein 
ceived, and b gan to ſpeak without beug felt 1 
he faw his nucaded gueſt ſtart at len th tom 
his reverie, like a man frighted dut pf a «rea, 
and gaze with a fooliſh look of wonder and pe 
plexity at the perſon that accoſted him, 2 
ſeeming to comprehetid” what hie ſaid, or believe 
his ſenſes when it was repeated to bim till 
he did. In ſhort, he ſawy with infinite ſatisfac- 
tion all that could be expected in the looks, 
behaviour, and attitude of a man addreſſed in 
ſo abrupt and unaccountable a manner; and 
as the ſport depended upon the man's ſenfibiti- 
ty, he diſcovered ſo much of that quality on 
ſtriking the firſt ſtroke, that he pibchilt him- 
ſelf ſucceſs beyond his former Hopes.” He was 
told, however, that the captain returned thanks 
for the honour intended him, and would wait 
upon his Grace at the time appointed. 

When he came, the Duke received him with 
particular marks of civility; and taking him 
aſide with an air of ſecrecy and importance, 
told him that he had deſired the favour of his 
company chiefly upon the account of à lady, 
who had long had a particular regard fot him, 
and nad expreſſed à great deſite to be in his 
company, which her ſituation made it im- 
poffible for her to accompliſh without the 
affiſtance of a friend: That having learned theſe 
particulars b accident, he had taken the liber 
ty to bring them together; and added, that he 
thought ſuch an act of cin ty, whatever _—_ 


„ *® 3 


( 14 ) 


be the opinion of the world, eould be no im- 
putation upon his honour. During this diſ- 
courſe, the Duke enjoyed the profound afto- 
niſhment and various changes of confuſion 
hat appeared in the captain's face, who, after 


e had a little recovered himſelf, began a 


ſpeech with great ſolemnity, in which the 
Duke perceived he was labouring to inſinuate, 
in the beſt manner he could, that he doubted 
whether he was not impoſed upon, and whe- 
ther he ought not to reſent it; and therefore 
to put an end to his difficulties at once, the 
Duke laid his hand upon his breaft, and very 
devoutly ſwore, that he told him nothing that 
he did not believe upon good evidence to be 
true. SE: 

When word was brought that dinner was 
ſerved, the captain entered the dining-room 


with great curiofity and wonder; but his won- 


der was unſpeakably increaſcd when he ſaw at 
the table his own wife and children. The 
Duke had begun his frolic by ſending for them 
out of Yorkthire, and had as much, if not 
more, aſtoniſhed the lady than he had her huſ- 
band, to whom he took care ſhe ſhould have 
no opportunity to lend a . 
It is much more eaſy to conceive than to 
deſcribe a meeting ſo ſudden, unexpected, and 
extraordinary: It is ſufficient to ſay, that it 
afforded the Duke the higheſt entertainment; 
who, at length, with much difficulty, got the 
gueſts quiet]y ſeated at his table, . perſuaded 
tnem to fall to without thinking either of yeſ- 
terday or to-morrow. It happened, that 42. 
A _ © after 


; 
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after dinner was over, word was brought to 
the Duke, that his lawyer attended by his 
Grace's order. The Duke, willing to have 
a ſhort truce with the various enquiries of the 
captain about his family, ordered the Jawyer 
to be introduced, who pulling out a deed that 
the Duke was to fign, was directed to read it, 
with an apology to the company for the in- 
tercuption. - The lawyer accordingly began to 
read, when to compleat the adventure' and the 
confuſion and aſtoniſhment of the poor captain 
and his wife, the deed appeared to be a ſettle - 
ment which the Duke had made upon them of 
a genteel ſufficiency for life. Having gravely 
heard the inttrument read, without appearing 
to take any notice of the emotion of his gueſts, 
he figned and ſealed it, and delivered it into 
the captain's hand, defiring him to accept it 


without compliment; for, ſays he J affure 


you it is the laſt thing I ſhould have done, if 
I rhuught I could have employed my money 
or my time more to my ſati faction any other 
way. "ay i 
N „ V:20- G1. 1971405 
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IT Dijon in France, in the year-1764, a 
man was broke on the wheel with no 

other proof to condemn him than that of a 
water ſpaniel ; the circumſtances attending it 
were ſingular and ftriking, and are related as 
follow :—A farmer, who had been to receive 
à fum of money, was way-laid, robbed and 
4 2 murdered 


1. 3, BASILIUS and ALEXANDRINUS: 


1 


gentleman ſubmitted: The d Faber to the, 
ſide, where the 
the gentleman went, 


175 with the do z, and though they made 
Bim cha 
and, A ane in the midſt of a croud, yet, 
would the dog find him out, and always fly at 
bim, Og, the day of trial, when the. priſoner, 
was at the bar, the dog was let looſe into the 
Court-hpuſe, and in the midſt of ſome hun- 

reds he always found him out, (though dreſſed 
entirely in new cloaths) and would have tore 
him to pieces, had he been zſſowed : In con- 
ſequence , of; which he was condemned, and at 
the place of execution confeſſed the fact. 
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ASILIUS, Valentigus was a perſon who, 
had arrived at the utmolt perfection in the, 

hermetic art, and initiated his tun Alexandrinuy, 
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ig: che ſame, myſteries: But as you know they 
are not to be attained but aby the painful, the, 
pipus, the chaſte, and the pure. of heart, Ba- 
— did got open te him, becauſe of his you, 
and the deviations tao natural to it, the gteateit 
ſegrers of. which he was maſter, as well kgo we 
ing that the opgration would fail in the bands» 
of, a man ſo liable to errors in life, ag; Alexan-- 
drinug. But beliexving, from a certain indif-- 
poſition of mind as well as body, his diflalu-; 
tion was drawing nigh, he called Alexandrinus 
to bim; and as he lay on a couch, and pre- 
pared by. ſendif; g out {ſervants one after another, 
and admonition to examine that no ane over 
heard them, he revealed the moſt important of 
his ſecrets with the ſolemaity and language of. 
an adept; 
My ſon, ſaid be, many have 8 watch · 
ings, long the lucubrations, conſtant the la- 
bours of thy father, not only to gain, a great. 


and plentiful eſtate to his poſterity, but alſo to 


take care that he ſnould have no poſterity. Be 
not amazed, my child; I do not mean that 
thou ſhalt ha taken e me, but that I wiil- 


never leave thee, and conſequently cannot be 
ſaid to have poſterity. Behold, my deareſt A- 


lexandrinus, the effect of what was propagated 
in nine months: We are not to contradict na- 
ture, but to follow and help her, juſt as lon 

as an infant is in the womb of its parent, 10 
long are theſe medicines of revivification in 
preparing. Obſerve this ſmall phial and this 


little gally-pot, in this, an unguent, in the 


other a liquor. In theſe, my child, are col- 


= B 3 lected 
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lected ſuch powers, as ſhal} revive the ſprings 
of life when they are yet but juſt ceaſed; to 
give new ſtrength, new ſpirits, and in a word, 


wholly reftore all the organs and ſenſes of the 
human body to as great a duration, as it had 
before enjoyed from its birth to the day of the 
application of theſe my medieines. But, care 


muſt be taken to apply them within ten hours 


after the breath is out of the body, while yet 
the clay is warm with its late life, and yet ca- 
pable of reſuſcitation. I find my frame grown 


ctazy with perpetual toil and meditation; 


and 1 conjure you, as ſoon as I am dead, to 


anoint me with this unguent; and when you 


ſee me begin to move, pour into my lips this 
ineſtimable liquor, elfe the force of the oint- 
ment will be ineffectual. By theſe means you 
will give me life as I have you, and we will 
from that hour mutually lay aſide the eminence 
of having beftowed life on each other, but live 
as brethren, and prepare new medicines againſt 
fuch another period of time as will demand 
another application to the ſame reltoratives. 
In a ſew days after theſe wonderful ingre- 


dients were delivered to Alexandrinus, Baiilius 


departed this life. But ſuch was the pious 
ſorrow of the ſon at the loſs of ſo excellent a 
father, and the firſt tranſports of grief had whol- 
iy diſabled him from all manner of buſineſs, 
that he never thought of the medicines tiſi the 
time to nich his father had limited their effi- 
Cicy was expired. To tell the truth, Ale xan- 
drinus was a man of wit and pleafure, and 
coubdercd his facher had liveu our un natural 
* ume, 
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e 
time, his life had been long and uniform, fuit- 
able to the regularity of it; but that h imſelf, 
poor ſinner, wanted a new life, to repent of a 


very bad one hitherto ; and in the examination 


of his heart, reſolved to go on as he did with 
this natural being of his, but repent very faith- 
fully and ſpend very piouſly the life to which 


he ſhould be reſtored by application of theſe 


rarities, hen the time ſhould come, to his 
own perſon. e BILE e 
It has been obſerved, that Providente fre- 


quently puniſhes that ſelf- love of men, wha 


would do immoderately for their on off- 
ſpring, with children very much below their 
characters and qualifieations; inſomuch that 
they only trauſmit their names to be borne by 
thoſe who give daily proofs of the vanity of 
the labour and ambition of their progenitors. , 
It happened thus in the family of Baſilius; 
for Alexandrinus began to enjoy his ample for- 
tune in all the extremities of houſhold expence, 
furniture, &c. and this be purſued till he grey 
ſenſible, that the day of his on departure be- 
gan to approach. As Baſilius was puniſhed 
with a ſon very unlike him, Alexandrinus was. 
viſtte& with one of his own. diſpoſition. It is 
natutal that all men ſhould be ſuſpicious, and 
Alexandrinus, beſides that jea louſy, had proofs 
of the vicious diſpoſttion of his ſon Kenatus, 
for that was his name. 3 | 
Alexandrinus, as I obferved, having V 
good reafon for thinking it unſafe to truſt the 
real ſecret of his phial and gally- pot to any 
man living, projected to make ſure work, and 
08 hope 


Gap) 


hope fer his ſucceſs. from. the avarige, not. . 
bounty of his bene factor. 11 15144549 972 133 


„With this thought he called, Renatus to-h 
bed · ſde, and beſpoke him in the mak, — oh 


| have been addicted to yanity apd pla, 238; 
I alſo have been before, you, you nord .cauld. 
not eſcape the fame gf the good eff H githe: 
profound knowledgejot,gur progenimup, lei, _ 


nowned Baſilius. His ſymbol is. 17 l | 
qe 


known in the philoſophic,wor'd ;. aug 
never forget the ,yencrable air. of his cgunte- 
nance, hen he let nie into the profound aue 
teries of the ſmatag dies table of. Hermes. 


is true, ſaid he, and far removed i 
colour of deceit, that which. is inferior is like. | 


that which is ſuperior, by which are acquired, 
and perfected all the miracles of. a, certain, 
work. The father-i is the ſun, the mother the 
moon, the. wind is the womb, the earth is the 
nurſe of it, and mother of all perfection. All, 


this. muſt be received with modeſty and Wil- 


— Ihe chymical people carry in all their 
Jargon. 2 whimſical ſort of piety, which is 
inary u it i great Jovers of money, and is no 
more but d:ceiving. themſelves, that their re- 
gularity and ſtrictneſs of manners for the ends 


ol this world, has fomg affinity to the inno-—-— 


cence of hoatt which, muſt recommend them 
to the next. Renatus wondered to hear his 
father talk fo like an adept, and with ſuch a 
mixture of piety; while Alexandrinus _— 
ing his attention fixed, proceeded ; This phial, 
child, and this I. itle earthen pot, will add to 


thy 


geſture and accent. AS: much, ay nA N | 


Se 


(7 
eſtate ſo much, , as, to, make thee the richeſt 
man in the German empire. , I am going to 
my laſt tome, but, hall. not return to comm 
duſt,, Then he reſumed: a countenance 
alacrity, and toſd him, that if within an hour 
after his death he anointed his body, and poured 
down his throat that liquer Which heihad fm 
old Baſilius, the corple would be conyerted inn 
pure gold. . „nens oo $64. „ 1-8} «HG 197 
„I will. not: pretend ta. expreſs to: you-the-u 
feigaed, tenderneſſes that paſſed deaweer t: 
two ęxtraominary perſons: but ifo. fa 
recommended the care of his remains with 
vehemence and affection, the ſon, was not he- 
hind- hand in profeſſing that he would not gut 


the leaſt bit of him, but upon theutmoſt es 


tremity, or to.provide. for his younger brothers 

ne as dare 
13 Well, Ajexandrigus died, and; the, heit ob 
bis body (as our term 48), could; not; forhears | 
ia, the wantonns(s. of his heart, te meakurt he 
length and breadth of-his beloved #atagru mand 
caſt up the enſuing value of, him before be 
proceeded to operation. When he new the 
immenſe rewarg of vÞis;, paigs, hen begap the 
work : But lo when. — had anointeda the 
corple all over, and began to apply: the Hquory 
the bady ſtirred, 1 in a:faights; 
broke the yy 20N o1 2 n G3 22G 2283208 
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Cunrurtus and Prurus: : An Alegory. 


\HREMY LUS, who: was an old and a 
good man, ahd withal excecding poor, 
— defirous to leave ſome riches io his ſon, 
TIE the Oracle of Apollo upon the ſub- 
he Oracle bids him follow the firſt 

man ws thould ſee upon his going out of the 
temple. The perſ.n he chanced to ſee wa. to 
appearance an old, ſordid, blind man; but 
upon his following him from place to- place, 
he at laſt found by his own confeſſion, that he 
was Plutus, the God of Riches, and that he 
was juſt come out of the houſe of a miſer. 


P;uius further told him, that when he was a 


boy, he uſed to declare, that as ſ. on as he came 
to age, he would diffi ibure wealth to none but 
virtuous and juſt men: Upon which Jupiter, 
conſidering the pernicious confequences of ſuch 
a reſolution, took his fight away from him; and 
left him to ftroll about the world in the bliud 
condition wherein Chremylus beheld him. 
With much ado Chremylus prevailed upon 
bim to go to his houſe, where he met with an 
old woman in a uirtered taiment, who had 
been his gueſt for many years, and whoſe name 
was Poverty. The old woman refuſing t 

turn out ſo eaſily as he would have her, he 

threatened to baniſh her, not only frum his own 
houſe, but out of all Greece, if ſne made any 
mote words about the matter. Poverty on 
this occaſion pleads her cauie very notably, 
and repreſents to her old Jar:dlord, that ſhould 
ſhe be driven out of the country, all their 


trades, 
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trades, arts, and ſciences would be driven out 
with her; and that if eyery one was rich, they 
would never be ſupplied with thoſe pomps, 
ornaments, and conveniences, of life, which 
made riches deſirable. She likewiſe, reprey 
| ſented to him the ſeveral advantages which ſne 
| beſtowed upon her votaries, in regard to their 
ſhape, their health, and their activity, by pre- 
ſerving them from gouts, dropſies, unwieldi- 
neſs, and intemperance. But whatever ſhe 
had to ſay for herielf, ſhe was at laſt forced to 
_ troop off, Chremiylus immediately conſidered 
how he might reſtore Plutus to his fight ; and 
in order to it, conveyed him to the 1,emple-of 
E (culanius, who was famous for cures and mira- 
cles of this nature. By this means the deity re- 
covered his eyes, and begantomake a right uſe of 
them, by enricning every ene that was diſtin- 
guiſhed by piety towards the gods, and juſtice 
towards men; and at the ſame time by taking 
away his gifts from the impious and undeſerv- 
ing. This produces ſeveral merry incidents, 
till in the laſt aa, Mercury deſcends with 
great complaints from the gods, that fince; the 
goad men were grown rich, they had received 
no ſacrifices, which is confirmed by a prieſt of 
Jupiter, who enters with a — — 2 — 
lince the late innovations, he was reduced to a 
ſtarving condition, and could not live upon 
his office. Chiemylus, who in the beginning 
of the allegory, was religious in his poverty, 
conciudes it with a propoſal which was re- 
liſhed by all the good men, who were now 
grown rich as well as himſelf, that they ſhould 
*% | Be carry 
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| carry Plutus in x ſolemm proceſſion to the tem: 
p& and inſtall him in the place of Jupiter, 
his WMegory' inſtr̃ucted the Athenians in 
ted Younts'; firſt, as it Vindicated the conduct 
vf' Providence in its ordinary diſtributions of 
wealth and ifi the next place, as it ſhewed 
thelig feat tendency of tiches to corrupt the 
were of e them. ey 
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: Derviſs, eravellirg through Tartaty, be- 
1 the town of Balk, went 
into he ing's palace by à miſtake, as think- 
ing it to be a public inn or caravanſera. Hav- 
ing looked about him for ſome time, he en- 
tered into a long gallery, where he laid down 
his wallet, and fpread'his carpet, in order to 
repoſe hinffelf upon it, after the manner of the 
eaſtern nations. He had not been long in this 
poſture before he was diſcovered by ſome of the 
| nds, who aſked him what was his buſineſs 
thut place? The Derviſe told them he in- 
rented to take up his night's lodging in that 
earavanſera. T be guards let hini know in a 
very angry manner, that the houſe he was in, 
was not à caravanſerà, but the King's palace. 
Ie dappened that the King himſelf p de tro: 
the gallery during the debit, Ing ſmiling at 
the miſtake of the Derviſe, aſked him how he 
could poſſibly be ſo dull as not td dig inguiſt 
x palace from a caravanſera? Sir, ſaid th 
Dervile, gire me leave to aſk'your Majeſty a 


queſtion | 
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queſtion or two. Who were the g 
lodged in this houſe When it OY 
The King replied, his ,ance 
ſays the Decviſe, was the 
here? The Ki ag replied, hi 


2 * 


Wo is it, Ern cg D o 2d 


preſent}. The King it it was he 
bimſelf. br yer — die derte will be 
here after you! 1315 Fi red : 


anſwered 
young Prince hia ſon, 4 Ah, ir, ſaid ane . 


<, viſe, a houſe, that changes. its, inhabitants ſo 
< often, and receives ſuck a Perpetual ſucceſſion | 


Lol gueſts, is not a, pal 

„Caravaaſerns are bouſes built recep- 
tion of travellers, who have the liberty of lodg- 
ing and dreſſing, theirs, pray! them gratis. 
„. frequent in Tucky, Perſia, and a 
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Nn ot, time 4 the . that 
year in which Dendermond was taken by 
the allies, which was about ſeven. years. before 
my father came into the country, and about as 


Trim had privately decamped from my father's 
houſe in town, in order to la 1 me fe fineſ 
ſieges to ſome of 450 bel hed cities in 
rr my uncle Toby = one, 7 5 
ang getting e Aitting 
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many after the time that my uncle Toby and 75 
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a little inn in the village came into the par- 
Jour with an empty phial in bis hand, to beg a 
glaſs or two of Ay it is for a. poor gentie- 
man, — I think, of the army, ſaid the landlord, 
who bas been taken ill at my houſe four days 
ago, and has never held up his head ſince, or 
had a deſire ro taſte any thing till juſt now, 
that he has à fancy for a glaſs of Hack and a 
thin toaſt. —7 think, ſays he, taking bis hand 
from his forehead, it would comfort mne. 
lt I could neither beg," borrow, or buy 
ſuch 2 thing; added the landlord,---1 would 
almoſt ſteal it for the poor gentleman, de is ſo 
ill---T hope in God he wül il mend, con- 
tinued hez—we are all of us concerned ſor him. 
Thou art a good -· natuted foul, I Will anſwer 
for thee, cried my uncle Toby, and thou ſhalt 
drink the poor gentleman's health in a glaſs of 
ſack thyſelf - and take « couple of bottles with 
my ſervice, and tell him he is > bearuly welcome 
to them, and to _ deen moregis they will 
do him any 02543i.0 4 
 _"Thoug 8 rſuaded, ſaid my uncle 
Toby, — TY I lord ſhut the door, he is u 
very compaſſionate fellow— Tri et I can- 
not ” help” entertaining # high opinion of his 
gueſt too; there muſt be ſomething more than 
common in him, that in ſo ſhort time ſnould 
win ſo much upon the affections of his hoſt ;— 
and of bis Whole family; added the corporal, 
for they are all concerned for bim. 
after him, faid my uncle Toby, — do Trim— 


— — — a ” 


and aſk if he knows hismame. Laid have quite 
Forgot it * ſaid the landlotd, coming back 
n 


\ 


(7 
inte the parlour with the corporal,—but I ca 
-alk bis ſon again. Has be a ſon with him 
then ? ſaid my uncle Toby. —A boy, replied 
the landlord, of about eleven or twelve years 
of age; but the poor creature has taſted almoſt 
as little as his father ;; he does nothing but 
mourn and lament for him night and day:— 
Le has not ſtirred from the bed ade theſe two 
ee \ © 17% 03--5 
My udce Tabydlaſd down: his. knife and- 
en and thruſt his plate from before him, as 
the landlord gave him the account ʒ and. Trim, 
without being ordered; tobk them away With- 
out ſaying ene word, and in 2 ſew. minutes 
after brought him his pipe and tobacco: 
I's — Stay in the room a little, ſaid my uncle 
Tod y.——Frimz; ſaid: my uncle Toby, affer 
he had lighted his pipe, and ſwoaked Ne 
dozen wüiffs. im came in front 
maſter, and made ue bow my 1 [re 
2ſmoaked-on, and. ſaid no more. Cotpotal, 
ſaid my uncle Toby the corporal made his 
bow. My uncle Toby e no e- | 
ther, but lighted his pipe. 2 
Tim ſaid my unele Toby, I have A, pro- 
2 je i in my head, as it is a bad night; of .wrap- 
| ing myſelf up warm in my roque laute, and 
paying à viſit. to this poor gentleman. 
Four honour 's roquelaure, replied the corporal, 
has not once been had on ſine the night yaur - 
- honour feceivec yout wound, when we mount- 
ed guard ji in the trenches before the gate of ; St 
Nicholas; und beſides, it is ſo cold and rainy 
night; that what: N the roquelayic. abd 
1 \——weaber, 


i 
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weather, it will be enough to give your 
Honour your death, and bring on your ho- 
nour's torment in the groin. =I fear fo, 
replied ' my uncle Toby,” but I am not at 
reſt in my mind, Trim, fince the account 
the Jandlord has given me. —-[ wiſh I 
bad not known ſo much of this affair, added 
my uncle Toby ;—or that I had known more 
of it:—How ſhall we manage it? Leave it, 


- an't pleaſe your honour, to me, quoth the cor- 


poral ;—I will take my hat and ftiek, and go 
ro the 'heuſe and reconnoitre, and at accord- 
ingly ; and I will bring your honour a full ac- 
eount in an hour.. Thou ſhalt go, Trim, 
ſaid my uncle Toby, and here is «ſhilling for 
_ thee to drink with his ſervant. —— ſhall. 
get it all _ of him, ſaid the rr thut- 


Ty 18 
1 —ů Toby filled bie-ſeciid pipe; od | 


| had . „that he now and then wander- 


ed from the point, with eonſidering whether it 
was not full as well to have the | curtain 
of the Tenaile, a ſtraight line, 2s a crooked 
one ;——he might be ſaid to have thought 
of nothing elſe but poor Le Fever and his boy, 5 
the whole time he ſmoaked it. | : 
It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked 
the aſhes out of his third: pipe, that coporal 
Trim returned ſrom the inn, r eee = | 
following account: | 0 Dad 25. | 
1 deſpaired at firſt, ſaid the encporal, eig 
able to bring back your honour any kind. of in- 
telligence concerning the poor hek lieutenant, 
— I: he ia the 4 then? ſaid my uncle 


Toby. He is, ſaid the corporal.— And 


C3. 
in what regiment ?. ſaid my uncle Taby,r— - 


r 

Lill, tell your 3 replied the corpora 
4 | every thing i forward as I learnt Pati 
2 Then, Trim, 1 5 will fill another pipe, ſaid my 
+ uncle Toby, and, nat. interrupt thee till, tha 
I haſt done; ſo ſit de at. thy Fer . ih 
3 the window. Fadens ih hen Eu IH 
| Tha corporal made his old bow,. which ne- 
: rally ſpoke . as 2 how Pe, ſpeak It zr 
0 your honour, is good: »—And LEA done | 
- that, he ſat dewn a8 he was ordered, and ber 1 
4 gan the_ ſtory. to my uncle Toby over: gains. 
1 bh pretty near the: ſame words. | 
& ol deſpaired at hirſty; ſaid the N oh Me 
1 ing ty to bri nn any intelligence to gl 
1 8 at a on . 5 5 
— 2.5 {x 
| 
d : 
4 ee a ho- 
. ne, ſervant. 1. Wa A 9 
E- | which vpan finding himſelf unab je #0 A dl 

} (to join, I ſuppoſe, e 'nehad 
[> 08 d the morning after h 2 came. f 1 
= — 1 ears, faid be, zs be gave his 
1 purſe. to his ſon to. pay, the man, wg. hire 
EC” horſes from, oe -- alas] the pogr gen- 
3 tleman will, never, get from hence, ai the- 
I landlord to me, for I heard the death-waich 
s all night long, .- rind when he dies, the youth, 
Vis ea, will Aae die with Wil ps 15 
Ie Noken hearied al oh *. $53 94! "47 #4 
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Fe, was hearing this account, continued the 
ral, when the youth came into the kitchen, 

to 5 Cody the thin toaſt the landlord ſpoke of; 
but 1 will do it for my father myſelf, ſaid the 
youth. Pray let me ſaye you the trouble 
young gentleman, ſaid I, taking up à fork for 
the purpoſe, and offering him my chair to fit 
down by the fire, whilft I did it. II be- 
ieve, Sir, ſaid he, very modeſtly, I can pleaſe 
him beſt myſelf. ————L am fure, ſaid J, bis 
honour will not like the toaſt the worſe for 
being toaſted by an old ſoldier. ——— The 

1 took hold of my hand, and inftancly 
"vs rſt into tears. Poor youth, faid m 
uncle Toby, he has been bred up from an in- 
fant in the army, andthe name of a- ſoldier, 
Trim; ſounded in his cars like the name of a 
friend I with I had him here. 
never in the lotigeſt march, Fai the 
corporal, had fo great a mind to my Naher. =. 
I Dad td oy with u Hint for company: What 
could be the matter with me'an't pleaſe | Four 
honour br in the world, Prim, ſaid 
my uncle Toby, b his noſe bot that 
thou art à good- thre chow. © * 

Wben 1 gave him the toaſt, eodGnued the 
corporal, 1 thought it proper to tell him I was 
Capt. Shandy's ervant, and that your honour, 
though a ſtranger, was extremely concerhed 
for his father; and that if there 25 any thi ing 
in your houſe or cellar, - (and thou gh 
have added my purſe too, ſaid my uncle 1'dby 
he was heartily welcome to 11. fle Wade 
very low bow, (ich meant to your ho- 

nour) 


1 would ſtep up ſtairs. 
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nour) but no anſwer, for his heart was full; 


lo he went up ſtairs with the toaſt ;---[.was- 
rant you my dear, faid I, as I opened the kit- 
chen door, your father will be well again. 
Mr Yorick's curate was ſmoaking a pipe at the 
kitchen fire, --- but ſaid not a word, good or 


bad, to comfort the youth. ——I thought it 


was wrong, added the 1 think 
fo too, ſaid my uncle Toby. 
When the lieutenant has taken his 55 of 
ſack and toaſt, he felt himſelf a little e 
and ſent down i into the kitchen to let me know, 
that in about ten minutes he ſhould be glad if 
] believe, ſaid the 
landlord, he is going to fay his prayers,---for 
there was a beck Taid upon the chair by bis 
bed - ſide; and as I ſhut the door, I law. his. ſon. | 
take up a cuſ on. 

I thought, ſaid the curate, that you: gontle- 
men of the amy, Mr Trim, never faid your 
ptayets at 30. heard the poor gentle- 
p ſay his prayers laſt night, ſaid and 


| Tons very devoutly,- and with my OWn ears, 
OF 


could not have believed it. Arte you 
ure of it, replied the curate A ſoldics, 


an't pleaſe your reverence, ſaid I, prays as often 


- (of their own accord) as a parſon; ;---and when 
he is fighting for his king, and his own Jie, 
and bis bonour too, he has the moſt reaſon to 
pray to God of any one in the whole world. 
It was well ſaid of thee, Trim, ſaid 
uncle Toby. But when a ſoldier, ſaid], 
àn't pleaſe your reverence, has been Cds 


for twelve hours. ar in the trenches, up 
| to 
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to his knees in cold water; or engaged, ſaid 
I, for months together in long and dangerous 
marches ;---haraſfled perhaps in his rear to- 
day ;--haraffing others to-morrow ;--detached 
here ;---countermanded- there; · reſting this 
night upon his arms ;--beat up in his ſhirt the 
next - be numbed in his joints; - perhaps with- 
out ſtraw in his tent to kneel on ;--muſt ſay 
his. prayers how and when he can. I be- 
lieve, ſaid 1,--for I was a little piqued, quoth 
the corporal, for the reputation of; the army 
L believe, an't pleaſe - your: reverence. ſaid I, 
that when a ſoldier gets time to pray. he 
prays as heartily as. a. pat ſon, though not with 
all his fufs and hy pocriſy. Thou ſhouldſt 
not have ſaid that, Trim, ſaid my uncle 
Toby, ---for God only knows who is an hy- 
pecrite, and who is not: At the great and 
general review of us all, corporal, at the day. 
of J udgment,,. and got; till then, -- it will be 
ſeen Who has done their duties in this world, 
and who has not; and we ſhall. be advanced, 
Trim, accordingly.— I hope we ſhall, ſaid 
Trim —_——k is in the {cripture, ſaid my 
uncle Toby, and I will ſhew it thee to- mor- 
row. In the mean time, we may depend upon 
it, Trim, for our comfort, ſaid my uncle To- 
by, --that God Almighty! is ſo good and juſt 
a governor of the world, that if we have but 
done our duties in it, - it will never be en- 
quired into, whether we have done chem in a 
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red coat or a black one. =I hope not, ſaid. 
But go on, Trim, ſaid my 


W hen 


the corporal. 
uncle Loby, with 2 a 
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When! went up, continued the corporal, 
into the lieutenant's room, which I did not do 
_ the ixpiration of the ten minutes,---he was 
. AS bed with his head raiſed upon his 
hand, with his elbow upon the pillow, and a 
clean white cambric handkerchief beſide it :=-- 
the youth was juſt ſtooping down to take up 
the cuſhion, upon which I ſuppoſed he bad 


| been kneeling ; the book was then laid up- 


on the bed. and as he roſe, in taking up the 
cuſhion wich one hand, he reached dut bis 
other to take it awky at the fame time. 
Let it remain meer oe” + gr Nw che liev- : 
"tenant, 15 W253 off? 

He tid not offer io eck te me un 1 bad 
. cloſe up to his bed- ide. If you 
are Capt. Shandy's ſervant, faid he, you mult 
8 my thanks to your maſter, with my 
little b6y's thanks along with themy for- his 
ea to me 3— if he was of Laren ze ſaid 
eke lieutenant; I told him your honour 
was, — then ſaid he, I ſerved lch b him three 
- campaigns in Flanders, and remember him 3. 
but it is moſt likely, as L had not the honour 
of any acquaintance witk him, that he knows | 
nothing of me. You will tell him, how- 
at the perſon his good- nature has laid 
under obligation” to him, is one Le Fever a 


lieutenant in Angus s but he knows me not, 


---aid he, a ſecond" time, muſirig 3===poſtibly 


he may my flory,---added be, 42 the 


ceeaptain, I wal the enſign at Breda, whoſe wife 


vas moſt unfortunately killed by a muſquet 
"Ges as ſhe lay in my arms in my „ 
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remember the ftory, ſaid I, an't pleaſe your 
honour, very well. Do you ſo? ſaid be, 
-wiping- his eyes with his handkerchicf,v-<then 


well may J. Io ſaying ibis, de drew a 
little ring out of his boſom, which feemed tied 
-with a black ribband about his neck, aud kiſſed 
it twice. Here Billy, faid-be-;---the - 
fle acroſs the room to the bed-fide, and falling 

don upon his knees, took the ring in his hand 
and kiſſed it too, and fat daun yen! the bed 
and wept T FEAAC 2 w not 

_ 4-wiſh, faid my uncle Toby, with 2 er 
4 b 1 wiſh, Trim, was afleep- :-: 


* 


Your 'honour, replied the n is too 


much boncerned; ſhall I pour your hopbour 
ut 2 
laid my uncle Toby. 

I remember, (aid. my de Toby, ſgbing 
again, the ſlory of the enſign and his wife, 
; with à eitcumſtance his mugeſty omitted - 
and particularly well chat he, as well as ſhe, 
upon ſome account or other, I have forgot 
What, was I 1,1 by che whole regi- 
ment; bot finiſh Rory. thou art-upon.— 
It is finiſned already, ſaid. the corporal, for l 
could ſtay no longer, ſo wiſhed his henour a 
| good night: Voung Le Fever roſe from off 
:the bed, and ſaw me to the bottom of the ſtairs; 
and as we went down together, told me, they 
had come from Ireland, and were on their 
route to join the tegiment in Flanders. 
Bot alas J. ſaid the corporal, the lieutenant's 
laſt day's march is vt hen what is to 


glaſs of ſack to: your. pipe. DO Trim, 


&ecome of his por boy A cried my wicle vu . 
. t | 
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It was te my uncle. Toby's eternal ho- 
nour,---thaugh I tell it caly for the ſake, of 
thoſe, who, when cboped in between a natural 
and a poſitive law, kno not for their ſouls 
which way to tuen themſelves That not- 
withſtanding my uncle I oby, was warmly en- 

aged at that time in carrying on the ſiege of 
Pn parallel with the allies, who 
preſſed their's on ſo vigoroully, that they ſcarce 
allowed him time to get his dinner ;---that ne» 
vertheleſs he gave up, Dendermond, though he 
had already made à lodgement upon the coun- 
terſcarp; and bent bis whole thoughts to- 
wards che private diſtreſſes at the inn, and ex- 
cept that he ordered his garden gate to be, 
boited up, by which he might be ſaid to have 
turned the ſiege of * intoa blockade, 
and left Dendermond, 8 itſelf, - to be relieved 
or not by the French King, as the French 

King thought good; and only thought how 

he imlelk ſhauld relieve the yo Warn 

and his ſon. 

That kind bees who ; is a friend ta 

the frieadleſ:, ſhall recompence thee for this. 

Thou haſt left this matter ſhort, ſaid; my 
uncle Toby-to the corporal, as he was putting 
him to bed,---and I will tell thee, in what, 
Trim, In the firſt place, when * , 

madeſt an offer of my ſervices 10 L. e Fever a 

as ſickneſs and travelling are botk expen 4 | 

and thou knowſt he was but a poor lieutenant, 
with a ſon to ſubſiſt as well as himſelf out of 
bis pay, that thou didſt not make an offer 

2 my puiſe; . bad be ftood in 


nced, 
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need, thou knowft, Yriws; he had been un wl- 


come to it as myſelf. . Your honour knows, 
ſaid the corporal, I had no orders. True, 
quoth my uncle Toby,---thou didſt very right 


_ 48 a ſoldier, but certainly very wrong us a man. 


- In the ſecond place, for which, indeed, thou 
haſt the ſame excuſe, continued my uncle To- 
by,---when thou offeredſt him whatever was 
In my houſe, · thou ſuouldſt have offered him 
my' houſe” too ;---a ſick brother officer ſhould. 
Have the beft- Trim, and if we had 
him with us, we could tend and look to him. 
——— Thou art an excellent hurſe thyſelf, 
Trim,---and what with thy care of him, the 
old woman's and the boy's, and mine together, 
we might recruit him err ee 
him upon his legs, comme 

In a fortnight or three weeks, added. my un- 
ele Toby, ſmiling, he might march. 

He will never march, an't pleaſe your honour, 
in this world, faid the corporal. He will 
march, ſaid my uncle Toby, riſing up from 
the fide of the bed, with one ſhoe off. 
An't pleaſe your fonour, ſaid the corporal, he 
will never march but to his grave. He 
ſhall march, cried my uncle Toby, marching 
the foot which had a ſhoe on, t without 
advancing an inch,---he ſhall march to his regi- 
Ment.——He cannot ſtand it, ſaid the cor- 
pbral.- He ſhall be ſupported, ſaid my 
uncle Toby. lle will drop at laft, faid the 
corporal, and'what will become of his boy? 
Het ſhall not drop, ſaid my uncle Toby, firmly. 
8 wel ha- day, do hat we ean for as 

10 
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ere. 
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Trim, maintaining his point,---the poor ſoul. 
will die. fle ſhall not die, by G—, ſaid 
my uncle Toby. F 

--- The accuſing ſpirit which flew up to Hea- 
ven's ch 
gave it ing---and the recording angel as he 
wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the word, 
and blotted it out for ever. | 

My uncle Toby went to his bureau,---put 
his purſe into his breeches pocket, and having, 


ordered the corporal to go eaxly in the morning 


for a phyſician - he went to bed and fell aſleep. 
The ſun looked bright the morning after, to 
every eye in the village, but Le Fever's and his 


afflicted ſon's ; the hand of death preſſed heavy 


upon his eye-lids,---and hardly could the wheel 
at the ciſtern turn round its circle,---when my 
uncle Toby, who had roſe up an hour before 
his wonted time, entered the lieutenant's room, 
and without preface ot apology, ſat himſelf 
down upon the chair, by the bed: ſide, and in- 
dependently of all modes and cuſtoms, opened 
the curtain in the manner an old friend and 
brother officer would have done it, and aſked 
him how he did,---how he had reſted in the 
night,---what was his complaint,---where was 
his pain,---and what he could do to help him: 
--- And without giving him time to anfwer any 
one of his enquiries, went on and told him of 
the little plan which he had been concerting 

with the corporal the night before for him. 
--- You ſhall go home directly, Le Fever, 
fais my uncle Toby, to my houſe,---and we 
will ſend: for A” ao mat- 
| 3 


with the oath, bluſhed as he 
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ter,---and we will have an r „and 
the corpora) ſhall be your nurſe, and | will be 
your ſervant, Le Fever. 

There was a frankneſs in my uncle Toby,-- 
not the effect of familiarity,---but the cauſe of 
it,---which let you at once into his foul, and 
ſhewed you the goodneſs of his nature ; to this 
there was ſomething i in his looks, voice, and 
manner ſuperadded, which eternally beckoned 
to the unfortunate to come and take ſhelter un- 
der him; ſo that before my uncle Toby had 
half finiſhed the kind offers he was making to 
the father, had the fon inſenſibly preſſed eloſe 
up to his knees, and had taken hold of the front 
ot his coat, and was pulling it towards him ;--- 
the blood and ſpirits of Le Fever, which were 
waxen cold and flow within him, and were re- 


treating to their laſt ciradel, the heart, rallied 


back, the film forſook his eyes for a moment, 
— be looked up wiſhfully in my uncle Toby's 
face,---then caſt a look upon his boy, and the 
ligament, fine as it was,---was never broken. 
Nature inftanly ebbed again,---the film re- 
turned to its place---the pulſe fluttered--- 
ſopped---went on---throbbed---ſtopped again 
---meved---ftopped---ſhall I go on? No. 
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MARIA: An affefiing Narrative. 


Far 3 


| HEY were the ſweeteſt as I ever | 


heard; and I inſtantly let down the fore- 
| | glaſs, 
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glaſs, to hear them more diſtinaly.——It is 
Maria, faid the peſtillion, obſerving I was 
liſtening— Poor Maria, continued he (leaning 
| his body on one lice to let me lee her, for he 
was in a line betwixt us) is ſitting upon a bank 
playing her veſpers upon her pipe, with her lit- 
tle goat beſide her. | 

The young fellow uttered this with an ac- 
cent, and a look ſo perfectly in tune to a feeling 
heart, that I inſtantly made a vow 1 would give 
him a four- and- twenty ious piece, when 1 got 
to Mouline - | 

Aud who is poor Maria? ſaid I. 

The love and pity of all the villages around 
us, ſaid the pottillion—it is but three years 
ago, that the fun did not ſhine upon fo fair, ſo 

quick witted, and amiable a maid ; and a better 

fate did Maria deſerve, than to have her banns 

. forbid by the intrigues of the Curate of the 
pariſh who publiſhed them — _. 

He was going on, when Maria, who. had 
made a ſhort pauſe, put the pipe to her mputh, 
and began the air again—they were the lame 
notes ;—yet were ten times ſweeter ; it is the 
evening ſervice to the virgin, ſaid the young 
man—put woo has taught her to pley it—ef 

how ſhe came by her pipe, no one knows; we 
4 think that heaven has ailifted her in both; for 
5 ever ſince ſhe has been upſettied in her mind, 
£ it ſeems her only. conſolation—ſhe has never 
| once had the pipe out of her hand, but plays 
that ſervice upon it both night and day, i 
The poſtillion delivered this with io much 
diſcretion and natural eloquence, thas I could 
D 2 not 
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net help decyphering ſomething in his face 
above his condition, and ſhould have fifted out 
his hiſtory, had not pour Maria's taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of me. 9 
We had got up by this time almoſt to the 
bank where Maria was fitting ; ſhe was in a 
tain white jacket, with her hair, all but two 
treſſes, drawn up into a fiik net, with a fine 
olive leave twiſted a little fantaſtically on one 
file——ſhe was beautiful; and if ever Il felt 
the full force of an houeſt heart-ach, it was 
the moment I ſaw her— _. Y 

— God help her | poor damfel ! above a 
hundred maſſes, ſaid the poſtillion, have been 
ſaid in the ſeveral pariſh churches and convents 
around for her,—but without effect; we have 
ſtül hopes, as ihe is ſenſible for ſhort intervals, 
that the virgin at laſt will reſtore her to her- 
ſelf; but her parents, who know ker beſt, are 
hopeleſs upon that ſcore, and think ber ſenſes 
are loſt for ever. f 
A the poſtillion ſpoke this, Maria made a 

cadeiice ſumelancholy, fo tender and querulous, 

that I ſprung out of the chaiſe to help her, and 
found myſelf fitting betwixt her and her goat 
before I relapfed from my enthuſiaſm. 

Maria looked wiſhfully for ſome time at me, 
and then at her goa. and theu at me - and then 
at her goat again, and ſo on alternately—— _ 
ell, Maria, faid I, foftly—W hat re- 

ſemblance do you find? 

do intreat the candid reader to believe me, 
that it was from the humbleſt conviction of 
what a beaſt man is, that I aſked the yn 
| an 


Cr 


and that I would not have let fallen an un- 
ſeaſonable plsaſantry in the venerable preſence 
of miſery, to be entitled to all the wit that 
even Rabelais ſcattered. 
Adieu, Mariaſ—adieu, poor helpleſs damſel! 
—ſome time, but not now, L may hear thy ſor- 
row from thy own lips —bur I was deceived, 
for that moment ſhe took her pipe, and told 
me ſuch a tale of woe with it, that I roſe up, 
ad with broken and irregular ſteps walked 
ſoftly to my chaiſe, | 


A F-- :u£ 
WI. we had got within half a league” of 


Moulines, at a little opening in the road 
| leading to a thicket, | diſcovered puor Maria 
ſitting under a poplar—ſhe was fitting with her 
elbow in her lap, and her head leaning on one 
ſide within her hand—a ſmall brook can at the 
foot of the tree. 

[ bade the poſtillion go on with the chaiſe to 
Moulines—and La Fleur to beipeak my ſup- 
per—and that I would walk after. | 

She was dreſſed in white, and much as my 
friend deſcribed her, except that her hair hung 
looſe, which before was twiſted within a fic 
N She had ſuperadded like iſe to her jacket, 

pale green ribband, wnich fell acroſs her 
ars. to her waiſt, at the end of which hung 
her pipe. Her goat had been as faithleſs as 
her 2 and ſhe had got a little dog in lieu 
of him, which ſhe had kept tied by a ſtri 


to 
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her girdle 3 as I looked at her dog, ſhe gf 
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him towards her with the ſtring.—“ Thou 
«© ſhaje not leave me, Sylvio,“ ſaid ſhe. [I 
looked in Maria's eyes, and ſaw ſhe was think- 
ing more of her father than of her lover, or her 
little goat ; for as ſhe uttered them, the tears 
trickled down her cheeks. . 

I ſat down cloſe by her, and Maria let me 
wipe them away, as they fell, with her hand- 
kerchief.—l then fteeped it in my own—and 
then in her's=-and then in mine—agd then I 
wiped her's again—and as I did it—I/ felt ſuch 
undeſcribable emotions within me, as I am ſure 
could not be accounted for from any combina» 
tions of matter and motion. | 

I am pofitive 1 have a ſoul, nor can all the 
books with which materialifts have peſtered the 
world ever convince me of the contrary. 

When Maria had come a little to herſelf, I 
aſked her if ſhe remembered a pale thin perſon 
of a man, who ſat down betwixt ker and her 
goat about two years before ? She ſaid ſhe was 
unſettled much at that time, but remembered 
it upon two dccounts—that ill as ſhe. was, the 
was ſure the perſon pitied her.; and next, that 
her goat had ſtolen his handkerchief, and ſhe 
had beat him for the theft—ſhe had waſhed it, 
ſhe ſaid, in the brook, and kept it ever ſince in 
her pocket to reftore it. to him, in caſe ſhe 
{hould ever fee him again; which, ſhe added, 
he had half promiſed her. As ſhe toid me this, 
ſhe took the handkerchief out of her pocket to 
let me ſee it; ſhe had folded it up neatly in a 
couple of vine leaves, tied round with a tendril 
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—on opening it, I ſaw an 8 marked in one of 
the corners, | | | 
She had fince that, ſhe told me, ſtrayed as 
far as Rome, and walked round St Peter's once 
—and returned back—that ſhe found her way 
one acroſs the Appenines—had travelled over 
all Lombardy without m ney—and through 
the flinty roads of Savoy without ſhoes—how 
ſhe had borne it, and how ſhe had got ſupport- 
ed, ſhe could not tell—but God tempers the 
wind, ſaid Maria, to the ſhorn lamb. 4 
Shorn indeed ! and to the quick, ſaid I ; and 
waſt thou in my own land, where 1 have a 
cottage, I would take thee to it, and ſhelter 
thee; thou ſhouldſt eat of my bread, and 
drink of my own cup.—lI would be kind to 
thy Sylvio—in all thy weakneſſes and wan- | 
derings I would ſeek after thee, and bring thee 1 
back—when the fun went down I would ſay 
my prayers, and when I had done, thou ſhouldſb- 
play thy evening ſong upon thy pipe, nor 
would the incenſe of thy ſacrifice be worſe ac- 
cepted for entering heaven along with that of 
| a broken heart. 1 
| Nature melted within me as I uttered this; 
and Maria obſerving, as I took out my hand- 
kerchief, that it was ſteeped too much already 
to be of uſe, would needs go, waſh it in the 
fiream. And where will you dry it, Maria? 
faid I.—I will dry it in my boſom, ſaid ſhe—is 
| will do me good. . . 
| | _ is your heart ftill ſo warm, Maria? 
- ſaid I. | 1 
I touched upon the ſtring on which hung all 
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her ſorrows —ſhe looked with wiſtful diſorder 
for ſome time in my face, and then, without 
ſaying any thing, took her pipe and played her 
ſervice to the virgin. The ſtring | had touched 
ceaſed to vibrate in 2 moment or two Maria re- ' 
turned to herſelf—iet her pipe fail—and roſe up. 0 
And where are you going, Maria ? faid 1.— 
She ſaid, to Moulines.—Ler us go, ſa d I, to- 
Ferber. Maria put her arm within mine, and | 
| 
| 
1 


thening the ftring, to Jet the dog follow— 
in that order we entered Moulines, 

Though I hate ſalutations and greetings in 
the market-place, yet when we had got into 
the middle of this, | ſtopped to take my laſt 
look, and laſt farewell of Maria. | 

Maria, though nat tall, was nevertheleſs of 
the firſt order of fine forms affliction had | 
touched her looks with ſomething that was * 
fearce earthly——ſti}] ſhe was feminine and 
fo much was there about her of all that the | 
heart wiſhes, or the eye looks for in women, 
that could the traces be ever worn out of her | 
brain, and thoſe of Eliza's out of mine, the 
ſhould not only eat of my bread, and drink of 
my cup, but Maria ſhould he in my boſom, 
a4 be unto me as 2 daughter. 

Adieu, poor luckleſs maiden! imbibe the oil 
add wine which the compaſſion of a ſtranger, 
as he journieth on his way, now pours into 
thy wdunds—the being who bas twice bruiſed 

thee edn val y biad them up for ever, 
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The PRUDENT Wire: A True Story. 


N the libidinous reign of King Charles II. 

there was a young lady named Iſabella, who 
was one of the maids of honour to the Ducheſs 
of York, that drew the attention of the whole 
court upon her; ſhe was the reigning toaſt of 
that gallant age, and equally admired by the 
men of pleaſure, and men of wit; with her 
beauty ſhe was, ſtrictly modeſt ; with ber wit 
ſhe was prudent and 200d-natured: — 
her numerous train of admirers, none ſeem 
ſo agreeable and deſerving her eſteem, as the 
young Viſcount Belmour, who, incapabie of 
any-baſe deſigns, even when ſuch deſigns were 
taught rather an honour than 2 reflection, 
gave ſuch aſſurances of Lis lcve, that Iſabella 
eli ſurrendered her herz. Iſabella's aunt, 
* was he- guardian, readily conſeated to the 
DMatci:, and the naptials vere celebrated with 
mutusl joy. 44 this marriage was not made 
up by Nene, but free ckoige and inclinations, 
they s not fall into chat modiſh caldneſs and 
complaiſ:.at iadizerence p<ople of faſhion are 
ſs apt to do. 1 he Viſccunt was a man of 
unuſual ſweetnefs and aflability of 
which, when joined to that of Iſabella's, —_— 
neceilarily make him happy with his wife 
yet this happineis of temper drew him into 
ſome misfortunes ; his eaſiueſs and credulity 
of the generofity and openneſs of ſome com- 
panions, had like to have leſſened his domeſt ie 
felicity, had not Ifabella's diſcretion prevented 
it. My Lord had conttacted à moſt intimate 
| acqua. ntance 
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acquaintance with one Mr Horneck, a man of 
a pleaſant converiation, had a pretty knack of 
telling à ftory, ſung agreeavly, was an arch 
mimic; and, in ſhort, a humorous companion. 
Such was his public character; but this was 
only a maſk to conceal the tiicking gameſter, 
and the deſigning pander. To render himſelf 
more powerful with men of quality, he made 
himſelf jnftrumental to their follies or their 
vices, and was never without ſome new face to 
engage his acquaintance. Viſcount Belmour 
was not inciined to any of thete vices that 
Horneck was procurer of; yet this wretch had 
cunning enough to draw him into all: With 
drinking, his bealth ſoon began to impair; 
with lol =, his temper was often ſoured ; uh 
wenching, that fondneſs and cordial love he 
was uſed to ſhew to his lady, began ta ceaſe. 
Iſabella was not a. little alarmed at this con- 
duct; ſhe was too well informed of his vices, 
yet prudent] y 4bought, that any violent oppo- 
ficion would but heighten the miſchief ; on 
the contrary, ſhe took care to make dome 48 
eaſy to him as poſſible; ſtudious to obige him, 
| ſhe never diſguſted him with barſh reproaches, 
or latyricsl reflections ou his conduct; veither, 
though cateful to pleaſe him, did the run iuto 


an extreme of fondneſs ; Ge was not fond when 
ſhe caought it would be diſagceeable ; tor the 


knew that a wife witbout Can may make 
the tendereſt endearments the moſt troubie- 
ſome. Iſabella was gay or fond, as ſhe found 
my Lord in the temper to receive either; and 
without letting bai Know ihe lad all informa» 

„ on 
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tion of his gaming abroad, would propoſe cards 
or hazard at home, with ſuch company as ſhe 
thought would pleaſe him ; and never forgor 
to include Mr Horneck among them. 

Sometimes her propoſal was accepted, and 
by that means found out the ſharper, the pan- 
| der, the flatterer, and the villain, in Mr 
Horneck. WE | 

Luckily for this diſcreet lady it happened, 
that, at the ſame time, Florella, a beautiful 
lady, who had married my Lord's brother, was 
extremely uneaſy by her jealouſy ; for, being 
certainly informed of her huſband's keeping a 
woman of the town, and, at the ſame time 2 
ing ruined by ſharpers at gaming, Florella 
came one day to my Lord to complain of his 
brother's conduct, and falſhood to her bed: 
She cried, ſhe raved, ſhe threatened to live 
not a moment longer with him. My Lord 
did what he could to pacify her, but all in vain; 
my Lady ſucceeded better, who taking this 
opportunity to ſhew my Lord his own foibles, 
thus addretled herſelf to her ſiſter: “ I fancy, 
dear fifter, ſaid ſhe, you want only a little pru- 
dential good-humour to reclaim your huſband 
beauty and wit will not avail without, diſcre- 
tion, There is a paſſive kind of virtue neceſ- 
fary to ſhew him his follies ; it muſt not be 
done with ill- nature and conſtant reproaches 
on his conduct, which, I am afraid, is your 
method, If my Lord Belmour was guilty of 
the ſame follies, (which I dare affirm he never 
will) 1 ſhould myſelf act as I adviſe you. You 
have beauty enough to pleaſe a huſband ; have 

therefore 
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therefore an equal deſire to do it; be the more 
ſtudious of his humour, as he is the more faul- 
ty in his eonduct; and let your affability ſhew 
his injuſtice in wronging you: Nor can you 
think this policy falſe, when the miſtreſſes men 
viſit, exert all their little arts to pleaſe them, 
and render their company agreeable ; and this 
for gain only, without honour, without con- 
fcience, and without love. Why then ſhould 
not a virtuous woman ſhew as great a deſire to 
pleaſe her huſband, as the artful jilts do to 
pleaſe their gallants? In ſhort, make home 
entirely eaſy to him, and by endeavouring to 

fix his felicity, you will fix your own.” 
Florella was pleaſed with her advice; my 
Lord approved it, and was ſecretly touched to 
the ſoul, for his tranſgreffions again ſo incom- 
parable a wife, who had acted what ſhe ſpoke, 
and had more perſonal charms than the woman 
his falſe friend had introduced him to. ' When 
he had recollected himſelf, he propoſed that 
his ſiſter ſhould bring her . huſband to dinner 
next day, and that his lady ſhould repeat what 
ſhe had already ſaid, and he was affured it 
would have an excellent effect. It was agreed, 
but with this prudent condition of Lady Iſa- 
bella, that her diſcourſe ſhould be directed to 
my Lord, to take off any ſuſpicion, that her 
diſcourſe was directed to his brother. The 
next day they met, and my Lord ſaw himfelf 
diſcreetly attacked by his Lady for his real 
faults, while ſhe ſeemed to take them for ima- 
ginary. To what ſhe had ſaid before, ſhe 
added ſome reflections on the ill choice men of 
| Tn quality 
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quality make of their acquaintance ; among 
whom are laughing buffoons, who. lead them 
into all the vices of the age, under the falſe 
pretence of friendſhip ; at which words, look- 
ing at my Lord in the moſt tender manner, ſhe 
concluded, Thefe, my Lord, are wretched - 
friends, who lead you into ſuch evils ; on the 
contrary, the friendſhip between man and wife 
is cemented by virtue, love, and intereſt ; 
cannot be diſſol ved without deſtroying the hap- 
pineſs of both, Let not then any falſe friend 
deceive you to your ruin; I defire a continu+ 
ance of your love only ſo long as I endeavour 
to deſerve it.” At theſe words my Lord, over- 
come with the ſoft reproach, flung : himſelf 
about her neck; and, amidſt a thouſand kiſſes, 
— * — woe pony 2 A 3.— 
tran were follo e brother 
and his — we owned bunſelf a convert to 
virtue and matrimonial love. Thus, what 
neither beauty nor wit could effect, prudence 
did ; their lives afterwards were proſperous, 


and their deaths happy. 
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Ti Generofity of a Lon CHANCELLOR. | | 
Living of 5ool. per annum falling in the 
gift of a late Lord Chancellor; the Pre- 

mier recommended one of his friends as deſery- 
ing it, whom his Lordſhip approved of; in the 
interim, the curate, who had ſerves the late 


 - ancumbent many years, for 3ol. per annum, 


came up with a pevition figned by many of 
me up bes * 
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Whoa, 


the inhabitants, teſtifying his good behaviour, 
and ſetting forth that he had a wife and ſeven 
children to maintain, and begging his Lordſhip 
would ftand his friend, that he might be con- 
tinued in the curacy; and in confideration:of 
his large family, if he could prevail with the 
next incumbent to add 10l. a year, he ſhould 
for ever pray for him. His Lordſhip promiſed 
to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to ſerve him. 
The reverend gentleman for whom the living 
was deſigned, ſoon after going to pay his re- 
ſpects to his Lordſhip ; my Lord told him the 
affair of the curate, with this difference only, 
that he thould allow him 60l. a year inſtead of 
zol. The parſon in ſome confuſion replies; 
that he was very ſorry he could not grant his 
Lordſhip's requeſt, for that he had promiſed the 
euracy to another, and could not go baek from 
his word. How! ſaid his Lordſhip, „have 
you promiſed the curacy before you was: poſe 
ſeſſed of the living. Well, to keep your word 
with your friend, Iwill give kim the curacy, 
but the living I aſſure you I will give to 
another; and having ſo ſaid, left him. The 
next day the poor curate, coming to know his 
deftiny, his Lordſhip told him, that he had 
uſed his endeavours to ſerye him as to the cu- 
racy, but with no ſucceſs, the reverend gentle- 
man having diſpoſed of it before. The curate, 
with a deep figh, thanked his Lordſhip for his 
goodneſs, and was going to withdraw; when 


my Lord calling him back, ſaid with a'ſmile, 


„Well, my friend, it is true 1 have it not in 
my power to give you the curacy, but if * 
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bot tons of this matter, we ſhall meet with many 
obſervations toconfirm us in his opinion. Eve- 
ty one laughs at ſome body that is in an in- 
Aalen ſtate of folly. to himſelf, It was tor- 
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accept the living, it is at your ſervice,” It is 
not in the power of words to deſcribe the cu- 
rate's ſurprize and j joy at this ſudden turn in 
his favour ; who, with the mott: moving ex- 
preſſions of gratitude, returned his Lordſhip 
thanks, whoſe goodneſs had in a moment raiſed 
him and his family from the moſt neceſſitous 
condition to eaſe and affluence: And my Lord, 
to complete his generoſity, ordered his clerks 
to make out the e without taking their 
cuſtomary fees. ..-: 


An uſeful Ess A on LAUGHTER». 


HE famous Mr Hobbs, in his diſcourſe 
upon Human Nature, after. making cu- 
rious obſervations upon laughter, concludes 
thus :—< The paſſion of laughter is nothing 
elſe but ſudden glory arifing from ſome {udden 
conception of ſome eminency in ourſelves, by 
compariſon with the infirmity of others, or 
with our own formerly; for men laugh at the 
follies of themſelves paſt, when they come ſud- 
denly to 1emembrance, except they bring with 
them any preſent diſhonour,” _ 
According to this Author, thereforeqwhen we 
hear a man Favgh exceſſively, inſtead of ſayi 
he is very merry, we ought to tell him he is 
very proud, And: indeed. if we look into the 
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merly the cuſtom of every great houſe in Eng- 


land, to keep a tame fool drefled in petticoats, 
that the heirs of the family might have an op- 
portunity of joking upon him, and diverting 
himſelf with his abſurdities. For the ſame. 
reaſon ideots are ftill in requeſt in ſome of the 
courts of Germany, where there is not a Prince 
of any great magnificence, who has not two 
or three dreſſed, diſtinguiſhed, undiſputed fools 
in his retinue, whom the reſt of his courtiers 
are always breaking their jefts upon. 
Burch, who are more famous for their 
induſtry and application, chan for wit and hu- 
mour, hang up in ſeveral of their ſtreets what 
they call the ſign of the gaper, that is, the head 
of an ideot drefled in a cap and bells, and 
gaping in a moſt immoderate manner; this is 
a ſtanding jeſt in Amſterdam. 
Thus every one diverts himſelf with ſome 
petſon or other that is below him in point of 


underſtanding, and triumphs in the fuperiority 


of his genius, whilſt he has ſuch objects of de- 
riſion before his eyes. Mr Dennis has very 


| well expreſſed this in a couple of humorous 


lines, which are part of a tranſlation of a ſatire 
on Moafieur Bolle. N 


. Thus one fool lolls his tongue out at another, 
And. ſbates his empty noddle at his brother. 


M Hobb's reflection gives us the reaſon why 


the infignificant people above-mentioned are 


ſtirrers up of laughter among men of a groſs 
caſte; but as the more underſtanding part of 
mankind do not find their riſibility att 1 by 
Es | | ſuch 


April, where every body takes it into his 
to make as many fools as he can. In propor- 
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fuch ordinary objects, it may be worth our 


while to examine into the ſeveral provocatixes 
of laughter in men of ſuperior ſenſe and 
knowledge. „„ 4 

In the firſt place, there is a ſet of merry 
drolls, whom the common. people of all coun- 


tries admice, and ſeem to love ſo well, that 


they could eat them, according to the old pro- 
verb ;. I mean thoſe eircumferaneous wits, 
whom every nation calls by the name of that 
diſh of meat which it loves beſt. In Holland, 


they are termed Pickle Herrings; in France, 


Jean Pottages; in Italy, Maccaronies ;4n- 
Great-Britam, Jack Puddings. Theſe merry 
wags, from whatſoever food they receive their 
titles, that they may make their audiences 


laugh, always appear in a fool's coat, and com- 
mit ſuch bl 
they take, and every word t 


utter, as 
who liſten to them would be aſhamed of . 
But this little triumph of the underſtanding” 


unders and: miſtakes in-every- 
s thoſe 


under the diſguiſe of laughter; is no- where 
more viſible than in that cuſtom which prevails 


every where amongſt us on the firſt day of 
ad 


tion as: there are more follies diſcovered, fo: 
there is more laughter raiſed on this than on 


any other day in the whole year. 


Thus we ſee in proportion as one man is 


more refined-.than another, he chuſes his food 
out of a lower or: higher claſs of mankind ;.or- 


to ſpeak in a more philoſophical language, that: 
ſectet elation and pride. of- heart, nich is 
E. 3; geretally⸗ 
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generally called laughter, ariſes in him from 
comparing himſelf with an object below him, 


vhether it ſo happens that it be a natural or an 


artificial fool. When 2 man of wit makes us 
Hugh, it is by betraying ſome oddneſs or in- 
firmity in his own character, or in the repre- 
fentation which he makes of others. *F 
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__Evpoxus and LEONTINE. | 


UDOx Us and Leontine began the world 
4 With ſmall eſtates. They were both of 


tnem men of good ſenſe and great virtue. Fhey 


proſecuted their ſtudies together in their earlier 


years, and enteredinto ſuch a friendſhip as laſted 


to the end of their lives. Eudoxus, at his firft 
ſetting out in the world, threw himfelf into a 


court, where, by his natural endowments, and 


acquired abilities, he made his way from one 


polt to another, till at length he had raifed a 


very conſiderable fortune. Leontine, on the 
contrary, ſoazht all opportunities of improving 
his mind by ſtudy, converſation and travel. 
He was not only acquainted with all the ſcien- 
ces, but with the moſt eminent profeſſors of 
them throughout Europe. He knew perfectly 


well the intereſts of its Princes, with the cuſ- 


toms and faſhions cf their courts; and could 


ſcarce meet with the name of an extraordinary 
perion in the Gazette, whom he had not either 


raized to or fren. In ſhort, he had fo well 


mix: and digeſted his knowledge of men and 


books, taat he mate one of the moſt accom- 
DA , pliſned 
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pliſhed perſons of his age. During the whole 


n 

I, — of his ſtudies and travels, he kept up a 
n | punRual correſpondence with Eudoxus, who 
5 often made himſelf acceptable to the principal 
- men about court, by the intelligence which he 
> received from Leontine. When they were 


both turned of forty (an age in which, accord- 
tng to Mr Cowley, there is no dallying with 
Hfe) they determined, purſuant to the reſolu- 
tion they had raken in the beginning of their 
lives, to retire, and paſs the remainder of their 
days in the country. In order to this, they 
both married much about the ſame time. 
Leontine, with his own and his wife's fortune, 
bought a farm of 3ool: 2 year, which lay with- 
in the neighbourhood of his friend Eudoxus, 
who had purchaſed an eſtate of as many thou» 
fands. They were both of them fathers about 
the ſame time, Eudoxus having a ſon born to 
e JF "him, and Leontins a daughter; but to the un- 
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A ſpeakable grief of the latter; his young wite (in 
ce whom all his happineſs was wrapped up) died 
1 in a few days after the birth of her daughter. 
3 His affliction would have been inſupportable, 
1 had he not been comforted by the daily viſits 
f and converſations of his friend. As they were 
y one day talking together with their uſual in- 
2 timacy, Leontine, conſidering how incapable 
d he was of giving his daughter a proper eduoz- 
y | tion in his owa houſe; and Eudoxus reflecting 
r on the ordinary behaviour of a ſon who knows 
1 himſelf to be the heir of a” great eſtate, they 
d both agreed upen an exchange cf children, 
= namely, that the boy ſhould. be bred up with 


d 5 eontine 
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Leontine as his ſon, and that the girl ſhould 
live with Eudoxus as his daughter, till they 
were each of them arrived at years of diſcre- 
tion. The wife of Eudoxus, knowing that 
| her ſon could not be ſo advantageouſly brought 

up as under the care of Leontine, and conſider- 
ing at the ſame time that he would be perpe- 
tually under her own eye, was. by degrees pre- 
vailed upon to fall in with the project. She 
therefore took Leonilla, for that was the name 
of the girl, and educated her as her own daugh- 
ter. Ihe two friends on each fide had wrought 
themſelves to ſuch an habitual tenderneſs far 
the children who were under their direction, 
that each of them had the real paſſion of a fa- 
ther, where the title was only imaginary. Flo- 
cio, the name of the young heir that lived with. 
Leontine, though he had all the duty and af- 
fection imaginable for his ſuppoſed. parent, was 
taught to rejoice at the fight of Eudoxus, Wo 
viſited his friend very frequently, and was dic- 
tated by his natural affection, as well as by the 
rules of prudence, to make himſelf eſteemed 
and beloved by Florio. The boy. was now 
old enough to know his ſuppoſed father's cir- 
cumſtances, and that therefore he was to make 
his way in the world by bis own induſtry. 
This confideration grew ſtronger in him every 
day, and produced ſo good an effect, that he 
applied himſelf with more than ordinary at- 
tention to the purſait of every thing which 
Leontine recommended to him. His natural 
abilities, which were very good, aſſiſted by the 
directions of ſo excellent. a counſellor, * 
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4 him to make a quicker progreſs than ordinary 
y through all the parts of his education. Before 
2 he was twenty years of age, having finiſhed his 
t ſtudies and exerciſes with "great applauſe, he 
t vas removed from the univerſity to the inns of 
- 
- 
C 
t 
r 
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court, where there are very few that make 
themſelves conſiderable proficients in the ſtu- 
dies of the place, who know they ſhall arrive 
at great eſtates without them. This was not 
Florio's caſe, he found that 300l. a year was 
but a poor eſtate for Leontine and himſelf to 
live upon, ſo that he ſtudied without inter- 
miſſion till he gained a good inſight into the 
conſtitution and laws of his country. 


I ſhould have told my reader, that, whilſt 


Florio lived at the houſe of his foſter-father, 
bs he was always an acceptable gueſt in the family 
of Eudoxus, where he beeame acquainted with - 
| Leonilla from her infaney. His acquaintance 


* with her by degrees grew into love, which in 
2 a mind trained up in all the ſentiments of ho- 
bs nour and virtue, became a very uneaſy paſſion, 
; He deſpaired of gaining an heireſs of ſo greata 
5 fortune, and would rather have died than at- 
| tempted it by any indirect methods. Leonilla, 
who was a woman of the greateſt beauty, join» 
ed with the greateſt modefty, entertained: at the 
ſame time a ſecret paſſion for Florio, but con- 
duRted herſelf with ſo much prudence,'that ſhe 
never gave him the leaſt intimation of it. Flo- 
rio was now engaged in all thoſe arts and im- 


provements that are proper to raiſe a man's. 
private fortune, and give him a figure in his 
3 country, but ſecretly totmented with that * 
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ſion which burns with the greateſt fury in 2 
virtuous. and noble heart, when he received a 
ſudden, ſummons: from, Leontine, to repair to 
him into the country the next day. For it 
ſeems Eudoxus was ſo filled wich the report of 
bis ſon's reputation, that he could no longer 
with-hold mał ing himſelf known to him. The 
morning after his arrival at the houſe of his 
ſuppoſed father, Leontine told him that Eu- 


doxus had ſomething of great importance to 


communicate to him; upon which the good 
man embraced him, and wept. Flario was no 
ſooner arrived at the great houſe that ſtood in 
the neighbourhood, but Eudoxus took him by 
the hand, after the firſt ſalutes were over, and 
conducted him into his cloſet. He there o- 
pened to him the whole ſecret of his parentage 
and education, concluding after this manner: — 
I have no other way left of acknowledging my 
gratitude to Leontine, than by. marrying you 
ta his daughter. He ſhall not loſe the pleaſure 


of being your father, by the diſcovery I have 


made to you. Leonilla too ſhall be ſtill my 
daughter; her filial piety, though miſplaced, 
has been ſo} exemplary, that it deſerves the 
greateſt reward I can confer upon it. You 
ſhall have the pleaſure, of ſecing a great eſtate 
fall to you, which you would have loſt the 
reliſh of, had you known yourſelf born to it. 
Continue only to deſerve it in the ſame manner 
you did before you were poſſeſſed of it. I have 
left your mother in the next room. Her heart 
yearns towards you. She is making the ſame 
diſcoveries to Leonilla which I have made to 
'y yowlclt. 


abilities 
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yourſelf, Florio was ſo overwhelmed with this 


profuſion of happineſs, that he was aot able to 
make a reply, but threw himſelf dewn at his 
father's feet, and amidſt a flavd of tears, kiſſed 
and embraced his knees, / aſking his bleſſing, 
and expreſſing in dumb ſhew thoſe ſentiments 
of love, duty, and gratitude, that were too big 
for utterance. | Lo conclude, the happy pair 
were married, and half of Eudoxus's eſtate ſets 
tled upon them. Leontine and Eudoxus paſſed 
the remainder of their lives together; and re- 
ceived in the dutiful, affectionate behaviour of 
Florio and Leonilla, the juſt recompence, a8 
well as the natural effects of that care, which 
they had beſtowed upon them in their education. 
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GINHA RT, who was Secretary to 
Charles the Great; became exceeding po- 

puiar by his behaviour in that poſt. His great 
ined-him therfavour of his maſter, 
and the eſteem of the whole court. Imma, the 
daughter of the Emperor, was ſo pleaſed with 
his perſon and converſation, that ſhe fell in 
love with him. As ſhe was one of the greateſt 
beauties of the age, Eginhart anſwered her with 
a more than equal return of paſſion. ; They 
ſtifled their flames for ſome time, under appre- 
henſions of the fatal conſequences that might 
enſue, Eginhatt, at length; reſolving to hazard 
all, rather than live deprived of one whom his 
heart was ſo much ſet upon, conveyed himſelf 
| one 
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g. 
aaſwer to bis petition, but told bim he 
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one night into the Princeſs's apartment, and 
knocking gently at the door, was admitted as 
a perſon who had ſomething to communicate 
to her from the Emperer. He was with her 
in private moſt of the night; but, upon his 
preparing to go away about break of day, he 
obſerved there had fallen a great ſnow during 
bis ſtay with the Princeſs, This very much 
perplexed him, left the prints of his feet in the 
ſnow might make diſcoveries to the King, who 
often uſed to viſit his daughier in the morning, 
He acquainted the Princeſs Imma with his 
fears; who, after ſome: deliberations, upon the 
matter, prevailed upon him to let her carry him 
through the ſnow upon her ſhoulders. It hap- 
pened, that the Emperor, not being able to 
ſleep, was at that time up and walking in his 
chamber, when upon looking through his win- 
dow, he perceived his daughter tottering under 
her burden, and carrying his firſt miniſter a- 
croſs the ſnow ; which ſhe had no ſooner done, 
but ſhe returned again wit 
to her own a - Empe 
exceedingly troubled and aſtoniſhed ar this in- 
cident ; but reſolved to ſpeak nothing of it till 
a proper opportunity. In the mean time Egin- 
hart, knowidg that what he had done could 
not be long a ſecret, determined to retire from 


court; and in order to it, begged” the Em- 


would 
think 
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think of it, and appointed a certain day when 
he would let him know his pleaſure. He then 
called together the moſt faithful of his coun- 
ſellors, and acquainted them with his Secretary's 
crime, aſking their advice in ſo delicate an af- 
fait. They moiſt of them gave their opinion, 
that the perſon could not be tooſeverely puniſhed 
who had thus diſhonoured his maſter. Upon 
the whole debate, the Emperor declared it was 
his opinion, that Eginhart's puniſhment would 
rather increaſe than diminiſh the ſhame of his 
family, and that therefore he thought it moſt 
adviſeable to wear out the memory of the fact, 
marrying him to his daughter. Accordingly 
Eginhart was called in, and acquainted by the 
Emperor that he ſhould no longer have any 
pretence of complaining his ſervices were not - 
rewarded, for that the Princeſs Imma ſhould 
be given to him in marriage, with a dower 
ſuitable to her quality ; which was performed 
ſoon after accordingly. _ 
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7e FRENCH RENEGADO, 


N inhabitant of the kingdom of Caſtile, 
being a man of more than ordinary ptu- 
dence, and of a grave compoſed behaviour, 

determined, about the fiftieth year of his age, - 
to enter upon wedlock. In order to make 
himſelf eaſy in it, he caſt his eye upon a young 
woman, who had nothing to recommend her 
but her beauty and her education, her parents 
having been —_ - great poverty by the 
Wars 
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Wars which for ſome years had laid the whole 


country in waſte, The Caſtilian having made 
his addreſſes to her and married her, they lived 
together in perfect happineſs for ſome time; 
when at length the huſband's affairs made it 
neceſſary ſor him to take a voyage to the king- 
dom of Naples, where a great part of his eſtate 


lay. The wife loved him too tenderly to be 


left behind him. They had not been a ſhip- 
board above a day, when they unluckily fell 
into the hands of an Algerine pirate, who car- 
ried the whole company on ſhore, and made 
them ſlaves. The Caſtilian and his wife had 
the comfort to be under one maſter, who ſeein 

how dearly they loved one another, and galpel 
at their liberty, demanded a moſt exorbitant 
price for their ranſom. The Caſtilian, though 


he would rather have died in ſlavery himſelf, 


than have paid ſuch a ſum as might ruin him, 
was ſo moved with compaſſion towards his wife, 
that he ſeat repeated orders to his friend in 
Spain (who happened to be the next relation) 
to ſel] his eſtate, and tranſmit the money to 
him, His friend, hoping that the terms of his 
ranſom might be made more reaſonable, and 
unwilling to fell an eſtate which he himſelf 
had ſome hope of inheriting, formed ſo many 
delays, that three whole years paſſed away 


without any thing being done for the ſetting 


them at liberty. 
There happened to live a French Renegado 


in the ſame place, where the Caſtilian and his 
wife were kept priſoners. As the fellow had 
in him all ihe vivacity of his nation, he often 
entertained 
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entertained the captives with accounts of his 


own adventures; to which he ſometimes added 
a ſong or a dance, or ſome other piece of mirth, 
to divert them during their confinement, | His 
acquaintance with all the manners of the Al- 
gejines, enabled him likewiſe to do them ſe- 
veral good offices. The Caitilian, as he was 
one day in converſation with this Renegado, 
diſcovered to him the negligence and treachery 
of his correſpondent 1 in Caſtile, and at the ſame 
time aſked his advice how he ſhould behave 
himſelf in that exigency. He further told the 
Renegado, that he found it would be impoffi- 
ble for him to raiſe the maney, unleſs he him- 
ſelf might go over to difpuſe ef bis eſtate. 


The Renegado, after having repreſented ta 


him, that his Alzerine maiter would never con- 
ſent to his releaie' upon ſuch a pretence, at 
length contrived. à method for the Caftilian to 
make his eſcape in the habit of a ſeaman. The 
Caſtilian ſucceeded in his attempt; and, having 
ſold his eſtate, being afraid leſt the money 


ſhould miſcarry by the way, and. determining 


to periſn with it, rather than loſe one who was 
mucu dearer. to him than his life, retuſ ned 
himſelf in a little veſiel chat was going to Al- 


giers. It is impoſſible to deſcribe the joy he 


felt upon this occaſion, when he, conſidered 
that he ſhould ſoon ſee the wife whom he fo 
much loved, and endear himſelf more to her 
by this uncommon. piece of generoſity. 

The Renegade, during the huſband's. ab- 
ſence, ſo inſinuated himſelf in the good graces 
of his young wife, and fo turued hes head with 

F 2 ſtories 
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fories of gallantry, that ſhe quickly thought 


him the fineſt gentleman ſhe had ever converſed 


with, To be brief, her mind was quite a- 
lienated from the honeſt Caſtilian, whom ſhe 
was taught to look upon as a formal old fellow, 
unworthy the ppſſefhon of ſo charming a crea- 
ture. She had been inſtructed by the Rene- 
uo how to manage herſelf upon his arrival; 
o that ſhe received him with an appearance of 


the utmoſt love-and gratitude, and at length 


perſuaded him to truſt their common friend 
(the Renegado) with the money he had brought 


over for their ranſoms; as not queſtioning but 


he would beat down the terms of it, and nego- 
ciate the affair more to their advantage than 
they themſelves could do. The good man ad- 
mired her prudence, and followed her advice. 

I wiſh I could conceal the ſequel of this 


| Kory z but, fince I cannot, I ſhall diſpatch it 
in as few words as poſſible. The Caſtilian 


having flept longer than ordinary the next 


morning, upon his awaking found his wife had 


left him : He immediately after was told, that 
ſhe was ſeen with the Renegado about break 


of day. In a word, her lover having got all 


things ready for their departure, they ſoon 
made their eſcape our of the territories of the 


Alziers, carried away the money, and left the 


Caſtilian in captivity ; who, partly through 
the cruel treatment of the incenſed Algerine, 
his maſter, and partly through the unkind 


uſage of his unfaithful wife, died ſome few 


months after. 
HELIM, 
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HELIM, the great PHYSICIAN. 


HE name of Helim is ſtill famous thro* 

all the eaſtern parts of the world. He 
is called among the Perſians, even to this day, 
Helim the great Phyſician. He was acquainted 
with all the powers of ſimples, underſtood all 
the influences of the ſtars, and knew the ſecrets 
that were engraved on the ſeal of Solomon, the 


on of David. Helim was alſo governor of the 


lack Palace, and chief of the phyſicians te 
Alnareſchin, the great King of Perſia. | 

Alnareſchin was the moſt dreadful tyrant 
that ever reigned in his country. He was of 
a fearful, ſuſpicious, and cruel nature, having 
put to death, upon very flight jealouſies and 
ſurmiſes, five and thirty of his Queens, and 
above twenty fons, whom he ſuſpected to have 
conſpired againſt his liſe, Being at length 
wearied with the exerciſes of ſo many eruelties 
in his own family, and fearing leſt the whole 
race of Caliphs ſhould be entirely loſt, he one 
day ſeat for Helim, and ſpoke to him after this 
manner :—** Helim, ſaid he, I have long ad- 
mired thy great wiſdom, and retired way of 
living. 1 ſhall now ſhew thee the entire con- 
fidence which I place in thee. I have only 
two ſons remaining, who are as yet but in- 
fants, It is my deſign that thou take them 
home with thee, and educate them as thy own. 
Train them in the humble, unambitious pure. 
ſuits of knowledge. By theſe means ſhall the 
line of Caliphs be preſerved, and my children 


ſucceed after me, re aſpiring to my throne 
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whilſt Jam yet alive.“ „The words of my 
Lord ſhall be obeyed,” ſaid Helim. After 
which he bowed, and went out of the King's 
preſence. ' | 3 

He then received the children into his own 
houſe, and from that time brought them up 
with him in the ſtudies of knowledge and vir- 
tue. The young princes loved and reſpected 
Helim as their father, and made ſuch improve- 
ment under him, that by the age of one-and- 
twenty, they were inſtructed in all the learning 
of the eaſt. The name of the eldeſt was Ibra- 
him, and of the youngeſt Abdallah. They 
lived together in ſuch perfect friendſhip, that 
to this day 'tis faid of intimate friends, that 
they lived together like Ibrahim'and Abdallah. 
Helim had an only child, who was a girl, of a 
fine ſoul, and a moſt beautiful perfon. Her 


— 


father omitted nothing in her education that 


might make her the moſt accompliſhed woman 
of the age. As the young princes were in a 
manner excluded from the reft of the world, 
they frequently converſed with this lovely vir- 
gin, who had been brought up by her father 
m the ſame courſe of knowledge and virtue. 
Abdallah, whoſe mind was of a ſofter turn 
than his brother's, grew by degrees ſo en- 
amoured of her converſation, that he did not 
think he lived when he was not in company 
with his beloved Balfora, for that was the name 
of the maid. The fame of her beauty was fo 
9875 that at length it eame to the ears of the 
ing, who pretending to viſit the young prin- 
ces, his ſons, demanded of Helim the ſight of 
Balſora, 
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Ba!ſora, his fair daughter. The King was ſo 
inflamed with her beauty and behaviour, that 
he ſent for Helim the next morning, and told 
him it was now his deſign to recompence him 
for all his faithful ſervices ; and that in erder 
to it, he intended to make his daughter Queen 
of Perſia, Helim, who knew very well the 
fate of all thoſe unhappy women who had been 
thus advanced, and could not but be privy to 
the ſecret love which Abdallah bore his daugh- 


ter: Far be it, ſaid he, from the King of 


Perſia to contaminate the blood of the Caliphs, 
and join himſelf in marriage with the daughter 


of his phyſician. The King, however, was 


ſo impatient for ſuch a bride, without hearin 

any excuſes, he immediately ordered Balſora to 
be ſent for into his preſence, keeping the father 
with:him, in-order to make him ſenſible of the 
honour which he deſigned her. Balſora, who 
was too modeſt and humble to think her beauty 
had made ſuch an impreſſion on the King, was 


a few moments after brought into his preſence, 


as he had commanded. * 
She appeared in the King's eyes as one of 
the virgins of Paradiſe. But, upon hearing the 
honour which he intended her, ſhe fainted 
away, and fell down as dead at his feet. He- 
lim wept; and after having recovered her out 
of the trance into which the was fallen, repre- 
ſented to the King; that ſo unexpected an ho- 
nour was too great to have been communicated 
to her all at once; but that, if he pleaſed, he 
would himſelf prepare her for it. The King 
dis him take his own way, and diſmiſſed him. 
Balſora 
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Balſora was conveyed again to her father's 
houſe, where the thoughts of Abdallah renew- 
ed her affliction every moment ; inſomuch that 
at length ſhe fell into a raging fever. The 
King was informed of her condition by thoſe 
that ſaw her. Helim finding no other means 
of extricating her from the difficulties ſhe was 
in, after having compoſed her mind, and made 
her acquainted with his intentions, gave her 
a certain potion, which he knew would lay 
her aſleep for many hours; and afterwards, in 
all the ſeeming diſtreſs of a diſconſolate father, 
informed the King ſhe was dead. The King, 
who never let any ſentiments of humanity come 
too near his heart, did not much trouble him- 
ſelf about the matter: However, for his own 
reputation he told the father, that ſince it was 
known through the empire that Balſora died at 
a time when he deſigned her for his bride, it was 
his intention that ſhe ſhould be honoured as 
ſuch after her death, and that her body ſhould 
be laid in the Black Palace, among thoſe of 
his deceaſed Queens. a 

In the mean time Abdallah, who had heard 
of the King's deſign, was not leſs afflicted than. 
his beloved Balſora. As for the ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances of diftreſs, as alſo how the King 
was informed of an irrecoverable diſtemper in- 
to which he had fallen, they are to be found 
at length in the hiſtory of Helim. It ſhall 


ſuffice to acquaint my reader, that Helim, ſome 


days after the ſuppoſed death of his daughter, 
gave the prince a potion of the ſame nature 
with that which had laid aſleep Balſora, 
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It is the cuſtom among the Perſians, to con- 
vey in a private manner the bodies of all the 
royal family, a little after their death, into the 
Black Palace; which is the repoſitory of all 
who are deſcended from the Caliphs, or any 
way allied to them. The chief phyſician is 
always governor of the Black Palace, ſo called 
from the colour of the building, which is all 
of the ſineſt poliſhed black marble. There 
are always burning in it five thouſand ever- 


laſting lamps. It has alſo one hundred folding 


doors uf ebony, which are each of them watched 
day and night by a hundred negroes, who are 
to take care that no body enters, beſides the 
governor, 

Helim, after having conveyed the body of 
his daughter into this repoſitory, and at the 
appointed time received her out of the ſleep 
into which ſhe was fallen, took care ſome time 
after to bring that of Abdallah into the ſame 
place. Balſora watched over him, till ſuch 
time as the doſe he had taken loſt its effects. 
Abdallah was not acquainted with Helim's de- 
ſign when he gave bim this ſleepy potion. It 
is impoſſible to deſcribe the ſurprize, the joy, 
the tranſport he was in at his firſt awaking. 
He fancied nimſelf in the retirements ef tbe 


bleſt, and that the ſpirit of his dear Balſora, 


who he thought was juſt gone before him, was 
the firſt who came to congratulate his arrival. 
She ſoon informed him of the piace he was in, 
which, notwithitanding all its horrors, ap- 
2 to him more ſweet than tha bower of 
ahomet, in the company of his Balſoia. 

| | Helim, 
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Helim, who was ſuppcſed to he taken up in 
the embalming of the bodies, viſited the place 
very frequently. His ereateſ perplexity was 
how to get the lovers out of it, the gates being 
watched in ſuch a manner as Tt have before re- 
lated. This conſideration did not a little diſ- 
turb the two interred lovers. At length Helim 
bethought himſelf, that the firſt day of the fall- 
moon, of the month of T pa, was near at 
hand; Now it is a received tradition among 
the Perſians, that the ſouls of thoſe of the royal 
family, who are in the ſtate of bliſs, do on the 
firſt full- moon after their deceaſe, paſs through 
the eaſtern gate of the Black Palace, which is 
therefore caii:d the gate of Paradiſe, in order 
to take their flight for that happy place. He- 
lim therefore having made due preparation for 
this night, Creſted each of the lovers in a robe 
of azure ſilk, wrought in the fineſt looms of 
Perſia, with a long train of Jinen whiter than 
the ſnow, that floated on the ground behind 
them. Upon Abdallah's head, he fixed a 
wreath of the greeneſt myrtle, and on Bailora's 
a gariand of the freſheſt roſes. Their gar- 


ments were ſcented with the richeſt periumes 


of Arabia, Having prepared every thing, the 
full- moon was no fooner up, and ſhining in all 
its brightneſs, but he privately opened tic gate 
of Paradiſe, and ſhut it after the ſame manner, 


as ſoon as they had palled through it. Ihe 
band of negroes, who were poſted at a little 
_ diſtance from the gate, ſeeing two ſuch beau- 
-tiful apparitions, that ſhewed themſelves to 


advantage by the light of the full moon, and 
raviſhed 
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rzviſhed with the odour that flowed from their 
garments, immediately concluded them to be 
the ghoſts of the two perſons lately deceaſed. 
They fell upon their faces as they paſſed thro? , 
the inidſt of them, and continued proſtrated on 


the earth till ſuch time as they were out of 


ſight. They reported the next day what they 
had ſeen; but this was looked upon, by the 
King himſelf, and moſt others, as the com- 
pliment that was uſually paid to any of the 
deceaſed of his family. Helim had placed two 
of his own mules at about a mile's diſtance 
from the Black Temple, on the ſpot which 
they had agreed upon for their rendezvous. 


Here he met them, and conducted them to one 


of his own houſes, which was fituated on 
Mount Khacan. The air on chis mountain 
was ſo very healthful, that Helim had formerly 
tranſported the King thither, in order to re- 
cover him out of a long fit of ſickneſs ; which 
ſucceeded ſo well, that the King.made him a 
preſent of the whole mountain, with a beauti- 
ful houſe and gardens that were on the top of 
it. In this retirement lived Abdallah and Bal- 


ſora. They were both fraught with all kinds of 


knowledge, and poſſeſt with ſo conſtant and 
mutual a paſſion for each other, that their ſo- 
litude never lay heavy on them. Abdallah 
applied himſelf co thoſe arts which were agree- 
able ro his manner of living, and the ſituation 
of the place, inſomuch that in a few years he 
converted the whole mountain into a kind of 
garden, and covered every part of it with plan- 
tations or ſpots of flowers. Helim was too 


good 
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good a father to let him want any thing that 
might conduce to make his retirement pleaſant, 


In about ten yezrs after their abode in this 


place, the old King died, and was ſucceeded by 


his ſon Ibrahim; who, upon the ſuppoſed death 
of his brother, had been called to court, and 
entertained there as heir of the Perſian empire. 


Though he was for ſome years inconſolable | 


for the death of his brother, Helim durſt not 
truſt him with the ſecret, which he knew would 
have fatal conſequences, ſhould it by any means 
come to the knowledge of the old King. Ibra- 
him was no ſooner mounted on the throne, but 
Helim ſought after a proper opportunity of 
making a diſcovery to him, which he knew 
would be very agreeable to ſo good-natured 
and generous a Prince. It ſo happened, that 


before Helim found ſuch an opportunity as he 


defired, the new King Ibrahim having been 
ſeparated from his company in a chace, and al- 
moſt fainting with heat and thirſt, ſaw himſelf 
at the Mount Khacan: He immediately aſ- 
cended the hill; and coming to Hel:m's houſe, 
demanded ſome refreſhments. Helim was very 
luckily there at that time; and after having ſet 
before the King the choiceſt of wines and fruits, 
finding him wonderfully p:eaſed with ſo ſea- 
ſonable a treat, told him that the beſt part of 
his entertainment was to come: Upon which 


he opened to him the whole hiſtory of what 


had paſt. The King was at once aſtoniſhed 
and tranſported at ſo ſtrange a relation; and 
ſeeing his brother enter the room with Balſora 


an his hand, he leaped off from the ſofa on 


which 
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which he ſat, and cried out, *Tis he! 'tis 
my Abdallah!“ Having ſaid this, he fell up- 
on his neck, and wept. The whole company, 
for ſome time, remained filent, and ſhedding 
tears of joy. The King, at length, after navu- 
ing kindly reproached Helim for depriving him 
ſo long of ſuch a brother, embraced Balſora 
with the greateſt tenderneſs, and told her, that 
ſhe ſhould now be a Queen indeed, for that he 
would immediately make his brother King of 
all the conquered nations on the other fide of 
the Tigris. He eaſily diſcovered in the 
of our two lovers, that, inſtead of being tranſ- 
ported with the offer, they preferred their pre- 
ſent retirement to empire. At their requeſt, 
therefore, he changed his intentions, and made 
them a preſent of all the open country as far 
as they cauld ſee from the top of Mount Kha- 
can. Abdallah, continuing to extend his im- 
provements, beautified this whole proſpect with 
roves and fountains, gardens and feats of plea- 
ſure, till it became the moſt delicious ſpot of 
ground within the empire, and therefore called 
the Garden of Perſia, This Caliph, Ibrahim, 
after a long and happy reign, died without 
children, and was ſucceeded by a fon of Ab- 
dallah and Balſora. This was that King 
Abdallah, who afterwards fixed the imperial 
reſidence upon Mount Khacan, which con- 
tinues at this time to be the favourite palace 
of the Perſian empire. | 
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LATITIA and DAPHNE, 


Friend of mine has two danghters, whom 
| will call Lætitia and Daphne; the for- 
mer is one of the greateſt beauties of the age 
in which ſhe lives, the latter no way remarkable 
for any charms in her perſon. Upon this one 
circumſtance of their outward form, the good 


and ill of their lives ſeem to turn. Lætitia 
has not, from her very childhood, heard ought 
but eta of -her —— and com- 


plexion; by which means ſhe is no other than 
nature made her, a very beautiful outſide. The 
conſciouſneſs of- her charms renders. her inſup- 


portably vain and inſolent towards all who have 
to do with her. Daphne, who was almoſt 
twenty before one civil thing had been ſaid to 


her, found herſelf odliged to acquire ſome ac- 
compliſhments to make up for the want of thoſe 
attractions which ſhe ſaw in her ſiſter. Poor 
Daphne was ſe dom ſubmitted to in a debate 
wherein ſhe was concerned; her diſcourſe had 
nothing to recommend it but the good ſenſe 


of it, and the was under a neceſſity to have well 
conſidered what ſhe had to lay before ſhe ut- 
tered it; while Lætitia was liſtesed to with 


partiakty, approbation fitting in the counte- 
nance of thoſe the converizd with, befoie ſhe 
commun:cated wat ſhe had to ſay. Theſe 


cauſes have produced ſuitable effects, and Læ- 


ticia is as intipid a companion, as Daphe is 
an agteeable one. I,z.itia, confident of fa- 


vour, has ſtudied no arts to pleaſe; Daphne, 


daſpairing of any inclination towards her perſon, 
has 
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has depended on her merit. Lætitia has a> 


ways ſomething in her air that is ſullen, grave, 
and diſconſolate. Daphne has a countenance 
that appears chearful, open, and unconcerned. 


A young gentleman ſaw Lztitia this winter at 


a play, and became her captive, His fortune 
was ſuch, that he wanted very little introduc- 
tion to ſpeak his ſentiments to her father. I he 
lover was admitted with the utmoſt freedom 
into the family, where a conſtrained behaviour, 


ſevere looks, and diftant civilities, were the 


higheſt favours he could obtain of Lætitia; 
while Daphne uſed him with the good humour, 
familiarity, and innocence of a fifter ; inſo- 
much that he would often ſay to her, Dear 
Daphne, weie you as handſome as Lztitia !— 
She received ſuch language with that ingenuous 
and pleaſing mirth, which is natural to a wo- 


man without deſign, He ſtil] fighed in vain 
for Lætitia, but found certain relief in the 
agreeable converſation of Daphne. At length, 


heartily tired with the haughty impertinence 
of Lætitia, and charmed with the repeated in- 
ſtances of good-humour he bad obſerved in 
Daphne, he one day told the latter, that he 
had ſomething to tell her he hoped ſhe would 
be pleaſed with. — Faith, Daphne, continued 


he, I am in love with thee, and deſpiſe. thy 


ſiſter ſincerely. The manner of his declaring 
himſelf, gave bis miſtreſs occaſion for a very 
hearty laugh.—Nay, ſays he, I knew you 
would laugh at me, but III aſk your father. 
He did fo; the father received his intelligence 
with no leſs joy than ſurprize, and was very 
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41 
glad he had now no care left but for his beau- 


ty, whom he thought he could carry to market 


at his leiſure, I do not know any thing that 
has pleaſed me ſo much a great while, as this 
conqueſt of my friend Dzphne. - All her ac- 
quaintance congratulated her upon her chance- 
med:cy, and laughed at that premeditating 
murderer her fitter. As it is an argument of 
a light mind, to think the worſe of ourſelves 
for the imperfections of our perſon, it is equally 
below us to value Curſelves upon the advan- 

tages of them. 
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SuLTan Manmovp and bis VISIER: 
A TurKisH T ALS. 


HE Sultan Mahmoud, by his perpetual 

wars abroad, and his tyranny at home, 
had filled his dominions with ruin and deſola- 
tion, and half unpeopled the Perſian empire, 
The Viſiet to this great Sultan (whether an 
humouriſt or an enthuſiaſt, we are not in- 
formed) pretended to have Jearned of a certain 
Derviſe, to underſtand the language of birds; 
io that there was not a bird that could open 
its mouth, but the Viſier knew what it was it 
taid. As he was one evening with the Em- 
peror, in their retura from hunting, they ſaw 
« couple of owls upon a tree that grew near 
an old wall, out of an heap of rubbiſh. I 
would fain know, ſays the Sultan, what theſe 
two owls are ſaying to one another; liſten to 
their diſcourſe, and give me an account = * 
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The Viſier approached the tree, pretending ts 
be very attentive to the two owls. Upon kis 
return to the Sultan, ſays he, I have heard * 
of their converſation, but dare not tell 
what it is. The Sultan would not be tice 
with ſuch an anſwer, but forced him to repeat 
word for word every thing the owls bad ſaid. 
You muſt know then, ſaid the Viſier, that one 
of theſe owls has a ſon, and the other a daugh- 
ter, between whom they are now upon a treaty 
of marriage. The father of the ſon ſaid to the 


father of the daughter in my hearing: Brother, 


I conſent to this marriage, provided you will 
ſettle upon your daughter fifty ruined villages 
for her portion; to which the father of the 
daughter replied, inſtead of fifty, I will give 
her five hundred, if you pleaſe, God grant a 
long life to Sultan Mahmoud; whilft he reigns 
over us, we ſhall never want ruined villages. 
The ſtory ſays, the Sultan was fo touched 
with. the fable, that he rebuilt the towns and 
villages which bad been deſtroyed, and from 
that time forward conſulted the good of his 


people. 
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The PERSIAN GLASS MARX. 

LNASCHAR was a very idie fellow, 
that never would ſet his hand to any 
buſineſs during his father's life. WW hen his 
father died, he left him the value of an hundred 
drachmas in Perſian money. Ainaſchar, in 

order to make the beſt of it, laid it out i 
G 3 glaſſes, 
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glaſſes, bottles, and the fineft earthern ware. 
T heſe he piled up in a large open baſket ; and 
having made choice of a very little ſhop, placed 
the baſket at his feet, and leaned his back upon 
the wall, in expectation of euſtomers. As he 
ſat in this poſture, with his eyes upon the 
baſket, he fell into a moſt amuſing train of 
thought, and was over-heard by one of his 
neighbours, as he talked to himſelf, in the fol- 
lowing manner :—* This baſket, ſays he, coſt 
* me at the wholeſale merchant's an hundred 
© drachmas, which is all I have in the world. 
* I ſhall quickly make two hundred of it, by 
« ſelling it in retail. Theſe two hundred 
* drachmas will in a very little while raiſe me 


© four hundred, which of- courſe will amount 
| © in time to four thouſand, which cannot fail 


© of making eight thouſand: As ſoon as by 
© theſe means I am maſter of ten thouſand; 1 
will lay aſide my trade of glaſſman, and turn 
© jeweliler, I ſhall then deal in diamonds, 
© pearls, and all ſorts of rich ſtones, When I 
Shave got together as much wealth as I can 
© weli deſire, I will make a purchaſe of the 
© fineſt houſe I can find, with lands, ſlaves, 
© eunuchs, and horſes. I ſhall then begin to 
© enjoy myſelf, and make a noiſe in the-world. 
* | will not, however, ſtop there, but ſtill con- 
« tinue my traffic, til} I have got together an 
hundred thouſand drachmas. When I have 
thus made myſeif maſter of an hundred thou- 
* ſand drachmas, I ſhall naturally ſet myſelf 
© on the foot of a prince, and will demand the 
Grand Viſter' O daughter in m. arriage, afte 
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e. * having repreſented to that minifter the in- 
1d formation which TI received of the beauty, 
= 1 wit, diſcretion, and other high qualities which 
1 his daughter poſſeſſes. I will let him know 
he © at the ſame time, that it is my intention to 
he make him a preſent of 2 thouſand pieces of 
of gold on our marriage night. As ſoon as I 
is - | © have married the Grand V iſier's daughter, I 
. will buy her ten black eunuchs, the youngeſt 
ſt © and beſt that cait be got for money. I muſt 
ed © afterwards make my father · in- law a viſit with | 
d. 2 grand train and equipage: And when I | 
Jy am placed at his right-hand, which he will | 
ed © do in courſe, if it be only to honour his | 
ne daughter, I will give him the thouſand pieces 
nt © of gold which I promiſed him; and after- 
il © wards, to his great ſurprize, will preſent him 
1 with another purſe of the ſame value, with. 
1 * ſome ſhort ſpeech; as, Sir, you ſee I ama. 
IN * man of my word : I always give more than 
8, I promiſe. 
5 a * When I have brought the princefs to my 
in - © houſe, I ſhall-take particular care to breed in 
ge © her a due reſpect for me, before I give the 
'S © reins to love and dalliance. To this end I. 
1 © ſhall confine her to her own apartment, make 
I © her a ſhort viſit, and talk but little to her. 
- © Her women will repreſent to me, that ſhe is. 
in inconſolable by reaſon of my unkindnels, and 
2 beg witn tears to careſs her, and let her fit 
1— « down by me; but 1 ſhall ftiih remain in- 
- & exorable, and will turn my back upon her 
e * ail the firit night, Her mother will then 
er come and bring her daughter to me, as I am 
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© ſeated on my ſofa. The daughter, with tears 
© in her eyes, will fling herſelf at my feet, and 
© beg of me to receive her into my favour: Then 
© will 1, to imprint in her a thorough venera- 
© tion for my perſon, draw up my leg, and 
© ſpurn her from me with my foot, in ſuch a 
manner, that ſhe ſhall fall down ſeveral paces 
© from the ſofa.” "NN 

Alnaſchar was entirely ſwallowed up in this 
chimerical viſion, and cout not forbear acting 
with his foot what he had in his thoughts: 80 
that unluckily ſtriking his baſket of brittle ware, 
wh'ch was the foundation of all his grandeur, 
he kicked his glaſſes to a great diftance from 


him into the ſtreet, and broke them into ten 


thouſand pieces. 
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PLEASURE and Pain: A Fable. 


HERE were two families, which from 
the beginning of the world were as op- 
polite to each other as light and darkneſs. The 
one of them lived in Heaven, the other in Hell. 
The youngeſt deſcendant of the firſt family 
Was Pleaſure, who was the daughter of Hap- 
pineſs, who was the child of Virtue, who was 
the offspring of the Gods. 'T helſe, as I ſaid 
before, had their habitation in Heaven. The 
youngeſt of the oppoſtte family was Pain, who 
was the ſon of M.ſery, who was the child of 
Vice, who was the offspring of the Furies. 


The habitation of this race of beings was in 


The 
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The middle ſtation of Nature between theſe 


two oppoſite extremes was the Earth, which 


was inhabited by creatures of a middle kind, 


neither ſo virtuous as the one, nor ſo vicious 

as the other, but partaking of the good and bad 

qualities of theſe oppoſite families. Jupiter, 
conſidering that this ſpecies, commonly called 

Man, was tco virtuous to be miſerable, and too 

vicious to te happy; that he might make a 
diſtinction between the good and the bad, or- 
dered the two youngeſt of the above-mentioned 
families, Pleaſure, who was the daughter of 
Happineſs, and Pain, who was the ſon of Mi- 
ſery, to meet one another upon-this part of 
Nature which lay in the half-way between 
them, having promiſed to fettle it upon them 
both, provided they could agree upon the divi- 
ſon of it, ſo as to ſhare Mankind between 


them. 


Pleaſure and Pain were no ſqoner met in 
their new habitation, but they immediately a- 
greed upon this point, * That Pleaſure ſhould 
© take poſſeſſion of the virtuous, and Pain of 
© the vicious part of that ſpecies which was 
given to them.“ But upon examining to 
which any individual they met with belonged, 
they found each of them had à right to him; 
for that, contrary to what they had ſeen in 
their old places of reſidence, there was no per- 
ſon ſo vicious, who had not ſome good in him, 
nor any perſon ſo virtuous, who had not ſome 
evil in him. The truth of it is, they generally 
found upon ſearch, that in the moſt vicious 
man, Pleaſure might lay claim to an bundredth 
part; 
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part ; and that in the moſt virtuous man, Pain 
might come in for at leaſt two-thirds. This 
they ſaw wou d occafion endleſs diſputes be- 
tween them, unteſs they could come to ſome 
accommodation. To this end there was a 
marriage propoſed between them, and at length 
concluded: By this means it is that we find 
Pleaſure and Pain are ſuch conſtant. yoke- 
fellows, and that they either make their viſits 
together, or are never far aſunder. If Pain 
comes into an heart, it is quickly followed by 
Pleaſure ; and if Pleaſure enters, you may be 
ſure Pain is not far off. 

But notwithftanding this marriage was very 
convenient for the two parties, it did not ſeem to 
_ anſwer the intention of Jupiter in ſending them 
among mankind. To remedy therefore this 
inconvenience, it was ſtipulated between them 
by articles, and confirmed by the confent of 
each family, that notwithſtandiog' they here 
poſſeſſed the ſpecies indifferently, upon the 
death of every fingle perfon, if he was found 
to have in him a certain proportion of evil, he 

ſhould be diſpatched into the Infernal Regions 
by a paſſport from Pain, there to dwell with 
Miſery, Vice, and the Furies. Or on the 
contrary, if he had in him a certain proportion 
of good, he ſhould be diſpatched into Heaven, 


by a paſſport from Pleaſure, there to dwell 
with Happineſs, Virtue, and the Gods. 


The 
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The PERSIAN SULTAN, his Fuflice. 


$ one of the Sultans lay encamped on the 


plains of Avala, a certain great man of 
the army entered by force into a peaſant's 


houſe, and finding his wife very handſome, 
turned the good man out of his. dwelling, and 
went-to bed to her. The peaſant complained 
the next morning to the Sultan, and deſired 
redreſs; but was not able to point out the 


criminal. PFhe Emperor, who was very much 


incenſed at the injury done the poor man, told 


him, that probably the offender might give his 


wife another viſit, and if he did, commanded 
him immediately to repair to his tent, and ac- 


quaint him with it. Accordingly within two 


or three days, the officer entered again the pea- 
ſant's houſe, and turned the owner out of doors; 3 


wo thereupon applied himſelf to the imperial 


tent, as he was ordered. Ihe Sultan went in 


perſon, with his guards, to the poor man's 
houſe, where he arrived about midnight. As 


the attendants carried each of them a flambeau 


in their hands, the Sultan, after having ordered 
all the lights to be put out, gave the word to 


enter the houſe, find out the criminal, and put 


him to death. This was immediately executed, 
and the corpſe laid out upon the floor by the 
Emperor's command. He then bid every one 
light his flambtau, and ſtand about the dead 


body. The Sultan approaching.it, looked up- 


on the face, and immediately fell upon his 


knees in prayer. Upon his riſing up, he or- 


dered the pealant to let before him whatever 


food 
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food he had in his houfe. The peaſant brought 
out a great deal of cearſe fare, of which the 
Emperor eat very heartily. The peaſant, ſee- 
ing him in a good-humour, preſumed to aſk 
of him, Why he had ordered the flambeaux to 
be put out before he had commanded the adul- 
terer ſhould be ſlain? Why, upon their being 
lighted again, he looked upon the face of the 
dead body, and fell down in prayer? And why, 
after this, he had ordered meat to be ſet be- 
fore him, of which he now eat ſo heartily ? 

The Sultan, being willing to gratify the 
curiofity of his hoſt, anſwered bim in this 
manner: Upon hearing the greatneſs of the 
* offence which had been committed by one of 
the army, I had reaſon to think it might have 
© been one of my own fons, for who elſe would 
© have been ſo audacious and preſuming? 1 
* gave orders therefore for the lights to be ex- 
« tinguiſhed, that I might not be led aſtray dy 
« partiality or compathon, from doing juſtice 
on the criminal. Upon lighting the flam- 
beaux a ſecond time, I looked upon the face 
* of the dead perſon, and to my. unſpzakable 
joy, found it was not my fon. It was for 
© this reaſon that I immediately fell upon my 
© knees, and gave thanks to God. As for my 
_ * eating heartily of the food you have ſet be- 
© fore me, you will ceaſe to wonder at it, when 
* you know the great anxiety of mind I have 
* been. in upon this occaſion, ſince the firſt 
complaints you brought me, has hindered 
© my eating any thing from that time till this 
very moment. | 


RAavyNsSAULT, 
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RiyvnsAulr, an unjuſt Goerner. 


IHEN Charles Duke of Burgundy, 
W furnamed the Bold, reigned over ſpa- 
cious dominions, now ſwallowed up by the 
power of France, he heaped many favours and 
honours upon Claudius Rhynſault, z German, 
who ſerved him in his wars againſt the infults 
of his neighbours. A great part of Zealand 
was at that time in ſubjection to that duke- 
dom, The Prince himſelf was a perſon of 
ſingular humanity and juſtice. Rhynfault, 
with no other real quality than courage, had 
diſſimulation enough to paſs upon his generous 
and unſuſpicious maſter for a perſon of blunt 


| honeſty and fidelty, without any vice that could 


biaſs him from the execution of juſtice, His 
Highneſs, prepoſſeſſed to his advantage, upon 
the deceaſe of the governor of his chief town 
of Zealand, gave Rhynſault that command. 
He was not long ſeated in that government, 
defore he caſt his eyes upon Sapphira, a wo- 


man of exquiſite beauty, the wife of Paul 


Danvelt, a wealthy merchant of the city, un- 
der his protection and government. Rhyn- 
ſault was a man of warm conſtitution and a 
violent inclination to women, and not unſkilled 
in thoſe ſoft arts which win their favour. He 
knew what it was to enjoy the ſatisfactions 
which are reaped from the poſſeſſion of beauty, 
but was an utter ſtranger to the decencies, or 
honours and delicacies that attend the paſſions 
in polite and elegant minds. However, he 
had ſo much of the world, that he had a great 
H ſhare 
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ſhare of the language which uſually prevails N 


upon the weaker part of that ſex, and he could 
with his tongue utter a paſſion with which his 


heart was wholly untouched, He. was one f 


thoſe brutal minds, which can be gratified with 


the violation of innocence and beauty, without 


the leaſt pity, pation, or love to that with 
which they are ſo much delighted. Iugratitude 
15 a vice inſeparable. to a luſtful man; and the 

poſſeſſion of a udman by him who has, no 


thought but allaying a pafſiou painful to him- 


' ſelf, is neceflarily, followed by diſtaſte and aver- 


fion. R hynſault, was reſolved to accompliſni 
his will on the. wife of Danvelt, leſt no arts 
untried to get into a familiarity at her houſe ; 
but ſhe knew his. character and diſpoſition too 
well not to ſhun all. occaſions that might en- 
ſnare her into bis converſation, The governor, 
deſpairing of ſucceis by ordinary means, ap- 
prehended and impriloned het huſbang, under 
pretence of an information that he was guilty 
of a correſpondence with the enemies of the 


Duke, to betray the town into their poſſeſſion. 


This deſign had its deſired effect; and the wife 


of the unfortunate Danvelt, the day before that 


which was appointed for his execution, pre- 
ſented herſelf in the. hall of the governor's 
houſe ; and, as he paſſed through the apart- 
ment, threw .berſelt- at his feet, and holding 
his knees, beſeeched his mercy. Rhynſault 
beheid her with a diſſembled ſatisfaction; and 
aſſuming an air of thought and authority, he 
did her ariſe, and told. her ſhe muſt follow him 
to his Cloſet ; and aſking her if ſhe knew the 

| hand 
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hand of the letter he pulled out of his pocket, 
vent from her, leaving this admonition aloud: 
If you will fave your huſband, you muſt give 
me an account of ail:you: know; without pre- 
varication; for every body is ſatisfied he was 
too fond of you to be able to hide from you 
the names of the reſt of the conſpirators, or 
any other particulars Whatſoever. He went” 
into his cloſet, and ſoon after the lady was ſent 
for to: an audience. The fervant knew his 
d iſtance when matters of ſtate were to be de- 
bated; and the governor; faying afide the air 
wich which he appeared in publie, began to be 
the ſupplicant, to rally an- affliction, which it 
was in her power eaſilßj ts remove, and relieve 
an innocent man from ils impriſonment. She 
eaſily perceived his intention, and, bathed in 
tears, began to deprecate/{5© wicked a deſign. 
Loft; like ambition, takes all the faculties ak. 5 
the mind and body into its ſervice and fub- 
jection. Her becoming tears, her honeſt an- 
guiſh, the wringing of ber hands, and the 
many changes of her poſtute and figure i in the 
vehemence of ſpeaking, were but ſo many at- 
titudes in which he beheld her beauty, and 
further incentives of his'defire; All humanity. 
was loſt in that one appetite; and he ſignifiett 
to her in ſuch plain terms, that he was un 
3 happy tif} he had poſſeſſed her; and- nothing 
elſe ſhould be the pate of het huſband's life; 
and ſhe muſt, desde the fol lowing noon, pto- / 
noumce the death- or enlargement of Danvelt. 
After this notification, when he ſaw Sapphira 


again n<nough diſtracted to make the ſubject of- 
H 2 their 
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their diſcourſe to common eyes appear different 
from what it was, he called ſervants to conduct 


her to the gate. Loaded with inſupportable 
affliction, ſhe immediately repairs to her huſ- 
band; and having ſignified to the goalers, that 


ſhe had a propoſal to make to her huſband from 
the governor, ſhe was left alone with him, re- 
vealed to him all that had paſled, and repre- 
ſented the endleſs conflit ſhe was in between 
love to his perſon and. fidelity to his bed. It 


is eaſy to imagine the ſharp afflition this honeſt 


pair was in upon ſuch an incident, in lives not 
uſed to any but ordinary. occurrences. The 
man was bridled by ſhame from ſpeaking what 
his fear prompted, upon ſo near an approach 
of death; but let fall words that ſignified to 
her, he ſhould not think ber polluted, though 
ſhe had not yet confeſſed to him that the go- 
vernox had violated her perſon, fince he knew 
her will had no part in the action. She parted 
from with this oblique permiſſion, to ſave 


a life he had not reſolution enough to reſign _ 


for the ſafety of his honour. | 
The next morning the unhappy Sapphira 
attended the governor, and being led into a 


remote apartment, ſubmitted to his deſires. 
Rhynſault commended her charms, claimed a 


familiarity after what had paſſed between them, 
and with an air of gaiety, in the language of a 


gallant, bid her return, and take her huſband - 


out of priſon : But, continued he, my fair one 


muſt not be offended that I have tales care he 


ſhould not be an interruption to our future aſ- 


{he 
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ſhe found when ſhe came to the goal, her huſ-- 
band executed by the order of Rhynſault. 

It was remarkable, that the woman, who 
was full of tears and lamentations during the 
whole courſe of her affliction, uttered neither 
figh nor complaint, but ſtood fixed with grief 


at this conſummation of her misfortunes. She 
| betook herſelf to her abode, and after paying in. 


ſolitude her devotions to him who is the aven- 
ger of innocence, ſhe repaired privately: to 


court. Her perſon, and a certain grandeur of 


ſorrow negligent of forms, gained her paſlage- 
into the preſence of the Duke, her ſovereign. 
As ſoon as ſhe came into the preſence, ſhe broke- 
forth into the following words: —“ Behold, 
O mighty Charles, a wretch weary of life, 


«though it has been always. ſpent with inno- 


* cence and virtue. It is not in your power. 
©to redreſs my injuries, but it is to avenge 
© them.. And if the protection of the diſtreſſed, 
and the puniſhment of the oppreſſors is 722 
© worthy a Prince, I bring the Duke of But * 
© gundy ample matter for. doing honour: to his 
« own great name, and wiping infamy off mine. 
When ſhe had ſpoke this, ſhe delivered the 
Duke a paper reciting her ſtory. He read it 
with all the emotion that indignation and pity: ' 
could raiſe in a Prince jealous of his honour. ' 

in the behaviour of his officers, and proſperity 
of his ſubjects. * 
Upon an appointed day, Rhynſault was ſent, 
for to court, and in the preſence of a few of the 
council, confronted by Sapphira: The Prince. 
eſking,Do you know that lady? Rhynſault, as 
H 3, ſoon. 
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ſoon as he could recover his ſurprize, told the 
Duke he would marry her, if his Highneſs ' 


would pleaſe to think that a reparation. The 


Duke ſeemed contented with his anfwer, and 
ſtood by during the immediate ſolemnization 


of the ceremony. At the concluſion 8f'it, he 
told Rhynſault, Thus far have you done as 
conſtrained by my authority: I ſhall not be 


ſatisfied of your kind uſage of her, without you 


ſign a gift of your whole eſtate to her after 
your deceaſe. To this performance alſo the 


Duke was a witneſs, When thoſe two acts 
were executed, he turned to the lady, and told 
her, It now remains for me to put you in quiet 


poſſeſſion of what your huſband has fo boun- 
tifully beſtowed on you; and ordered the im- 
mediate execution of Rhynſault. 


** ———_— 
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SOCRATES, and a Pbyſiagnomiſi. 


12 chanced to be a great phy ſiogno-— 


miſt at Athens, ® who had made ſtrange 


difcoveries of men's tempers and inclinations 


by. their outward appearances. Socrates's diſ- 


ciples, that they might put this artiſt to the 
trial, carried him to their maſter, whom he had 


never ſeen before, and did not kyow he was 


then in company with him. After a ſhort. 


examination of his face, the phy ſiognomiſt pro- 


nounced him the moſt lewd, libidinous, and 
drunken fellow that he had ever met with in 
his whole life, Upon which the diſciples all 
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burſt out into laughing, as thinking they had 

detected the falſhood and vanity of his art: 
But Socrates told them, that the principles of 
his art might be very true, notwithſtanding his 
preſent miſtake ; for that he himſeif was na- 
turally inclined to thoſe particular vices which 
the phyſiognomiſt had: diſcovered in his coun- 

tenance, but that he had conquered the ſtrong 
diſpoſitions he was born with, by the dictates 
of philoſophy. 

We are indeed told by an ancient author, 
that Socrates very much reſembled Silenus in 
his face; which we find to have been very 
rightly obſerved; from the ſtatues and buſts of 
both that are ſtill extant; as well as on ſeveral - 
antique ſeals and precious ſtones; Which are 
frequently enough to be met with in the cabi- 
nets of the curious. But however obſervations 
of this nature may ſometimes hold, a wiſe man 
ſhould be particularly cautious how he gives 
credit: to a man's outward appearance. It is 
an irreparable injuſtice we are guilty of to- 
wards one another, when we are prejudiced by; 
the looks and features of thoſe whom we do 
not know. How often do we conceive hatred 
againſt a perſon of worth, or fancy a perſons 
to be proud and ill-natured by his aſpect, 
whom we think we cannot eſteem too much 
when we are acquainted with his real cha- 
racter. . F 
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TIMOLE ON. 


IMOLEON was famous for referrin 

all his ſucceſſes to Providence. He had 
in his houſe a private chapel, in which he uſed 
to pay his devotions to the Goddeſs, who re- 
preſented Providence among the heathens. I 
think no man was ever more diſtinguiſhed, by 
the deity whom he- blindly worſhipped, than 


the great perſon I am ſpeaking of, in ſeveral 


occurrences of his life, but particularly in the. 
following one, which I ſhall relate out of. 
Plutarch. 

Three perſons had entered into a conſpiracy. 
to aſſaſſinate Timoleon, as he was offering up 
his devotions in a certain temple. In order ta 
it, they took their ſeveral ſtands in the moſt 
convenient places for their purpoſe, As they 
were waiting for an opportunity to put their 
deſign in execution, a ſtranger, having obſerved - 
one of the conſpirators, fell upon him and flew. - 


him: Upon which the other two, thinking 


their plot had been diſcovered, threw them- - 
ſelves at Timoleon's- feet, and confeſſed the 
whole matter. This ſtranger, upon examina- 
tion, was found to have underftood nothing of 
the aſſaſſination, but having ſeveral years before 
had a brother killed by the conſpirator, whom 


he here put to death, and having till now 


fought in vain for an opportunity. of revenge, 
he chanced to meet the murderer. in the tem- 
ple, who had planted himſelf there for the 


above-mentioned purpoſe. Plutarch cannot 


forbear, on this occaſion, ſpeaking with a No 
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of rapture on the ſchemes of Providence, which, 
in this particular, had fo contrived it, that the 
ſtranger ſhould, for ſo great a ſpace of time, 


be debarred the means of doing juſtice to his 


brother, till by the ſame blow that revenged 
the death of one innocent man, he preſerved 
the life of another. 1 

For my own part, I cannot wonder that a 
man of Timoleon's religion ſhould have his 
intrepidity and firmneſs of mind, or that he · 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a deliverance 
as I have here relate. 9 4 * 


2 
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Magnanimity of Madam de V1LLACERFE. © 
CE 8 1 R, | 


I. is ſo many years ſince you left your native 
country, that I am to tell you characters of 
your neareſt relations as much as if you were 
an utter ſtranger to them. The occaſion of 
this, is to give you an account of the death of 
Madam de Villacerfe, whoſe departure out of 
this life I know not whether a man of your 
philoſophy will call unfortunate or not, ſince 
it was attended with ſome eircumſtances. 4s ; 
much to be deſired as lamented. . She was her 
whole life happy in an uninterrupted health, 
and was always honoured for an evenyieſs of 
temper and greatneſs of mind. On the ioth 
inſtant, that lady was taken with an tndiſpo- 
ficion which con her to her chamber, but 
was ſuch as was too ſlight to make her * N 
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ſick bed, and yet too grievous to admit of any 
ſatisfaQion in being out of it. It is notoriouſly 
known, that ſome years ago, Monſieur Feſteau, 
one of the moſt conſiderable ſurgeons in Paris, 
was deſperately in love with this lady: Her 
quality placed her above any application to/her | 
on the account of his paſſion; but as women 
always have ſome regard to the perſon whom 


ſhe believes to be her real admirer, ſhe no- 


took it in her head (upon advice of her phy- 
ficiaps,-to loſe ſome of her blood) to fend for 
Monſieur Feſteau on this oecaſion. I -hap- - 
pened to be. there at that time, and my near 

relation gave me the privilege to be preſent. As 

ſoon as her arm was ſtripped bare, and he be- 

gan to preſs it, in order to raiſe the vein; his 

colour changed, and I obſerved him ſeized with 

a ſudden tremor, which made me take the li- 

berty to ſpeak of it to my couſin with Tome 
apprehenſion, She ſmiled; and ſaid the knew. 
Me Feſteau had no inelination to do her an 
injury. He ſeemed to recover himfe:f, and 
ſmiling alſo, proceeded in his work. Imme- 
diately aftet the operation, he cried out, that 
he was the molt unfortunate of all men, for he 
had opened an artery inſtead of a vein. It is 
as impoſſiblè to expreſs the artiſt's diſtraction 
as the patient's compoſure; - I will not dwell 
on little eircumſtances, but go on to inform 
you, that within three day's time, it was thought 


| eee ee arm. She was ſo far 


from uſing Feſteau as it would be natural to 
one of 'a lower ſpirit to treat him, that ſhe 
would not let him be- abſent from any con- 

N ſultation 
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ſultation about her, preſent condition; and on 
every oecaſion, aſked whether he was ſatisfied 
in the. meaſures chat. were taken about her. 
__- Before this laſt operation, ſhe ordered her 
will to be drawn; and after hauing been about 
a quarter of an hour alone, ſhe bid the ſur- 
geons, of whom poor F eſteau was one, go on 
in their work. I: know not how to give 
the texms of art, hut there appeared ſuch ſymp- 
tyms after the amputation of her arm, that: it 
was viſible ſhe could not live four · and: twenty 
hours. Her, behaviour: was ſo magnanimeus 
throughout this whole affair, that I was par- 
ticularly curious in taking notice of what paſſed 
as her fate approached nearer and nearer; and 
took notes of what ſhe ſaid to all * her, 
particularly word for word what ſhe ſpoke to 
Mr Feſteau: which was as follows: 

Sir, You give me inexpreſſib e-forrow;-for 
the anguiſh with, which Liee-you,overwhelmed, 
I am remoyed to all intents and purpeſes from 
the intereſts of human life, therefore 1 am to 
think like one wholly, unconcerned in it. I do 
not , conſider you as one by whoſe,exxor I have 
loſt my life; no, you are my benefaẽtor, as 
you have haſtened my entrance into a. happy 
1mmortality. This is my ſenſe of this acci- 
dent; but the world in PIGS: you live may 
have thoughts of it, to your, diſadyantage, I 
have therefore taken care te provide, for, you in 
my will, and have placed you above what you 
have to * from their ill- nature. 

When this excellent woman ſpoke theſe 
words, Feſteau looked as if he received a con- 

demnation 


demnation to die, inftead of a penſion for life. 
Madam de Villacerfe lived til} eight o'clock 


the next night; and, though ſhe muſt have 
laboured under the moft exquiſite torments, 


ſhe poſſeſſed her mind with ſo wonderful a pa- 


tience, that one may rather ſay the ceaſed. to 


| breathe than ſhe died at that hour. You who 
had not the-happineſs to be perſonally known 
to this lady, have nothing but to rejoice in the 
honour you had of being related to ſo great 


merit; but we who have loſt her converfation, 
cannot ſo eaſily reſign our own happineſs by 
reflection upon hers. I am, Sir, 

. Your affectionate kinſman, 


And moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
PAUL REGNAUD: 


There hardly can be a greater inſtance of an 


Heroic mind, than the unprejudiced manner in 
- which this lady weighed this misfortune. The 


regard of life itſelf could not make her over- 
look the contrition of the unhappy man, whoſe 
more than ordinary concern for her was all his 
guilt. Ir would certainly be of ſingular uſe te 


human ſociety, to have an exact account of this 


lady's ordinary conduct, which was crowned 
by ſo uncommon magnanimity. Such great- 
neſs was not to be acquired in her laſt article; 
nor is it to be doubted but it was a conſtant 
practice of all that is praiſe-worthy, which 
made her capable of beholding death, not as 


the diſſolution, but conſummation of her life, 
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VRAMUS __ a man of 5 5 
dinary dwelt in' the cit 
on; Ne we very text (ol65 Wi 4 
lived a young woman "named PThilbe, who, 
the qualifications of her mind and perſon, 
much _— to the other women of her” 
and country. Living ſo eee 15 
had fr — mute eeing each other, 

1 acquantanee; bir | 
between them a del which by d. g 
to ſueh u height, chat they did intend to B 
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parents, who were 

interpoſed and 

The authority” of — parents, theilfh it 
put them under ſome reſtraint, could not 
ventthe-continuance and increaſe of their 
They had recourſe to figns* and nods; and 
were forced to make uſe of thar dumb st- 
guage to expreſs to each other their uffe gti, 
— thoveh not ſuffered to bteak but into 
an open flame, was rather increaſed than dimt- 
niſhed by being thus forcibly — — ren 
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they would frequently reſort, and in gentle 
whiſpers breathe the ſentiments of their hearts; 
. they would diſcourſe till it was proper ſi them 
to fetire t0,.theis. ſeveral apartments: They 

2 2 parting kiſs, Which che wall hindered 
Fom ever / zeaChing. the lips of either; and as 
-ſoon as the morning began to ſhine, their fictt 
ge: ns, to gepair to this ſpot, the only one 
Fe ky could kind 4avourable to their lane and 


2 this manner they = on their. corre- 
{pondence for. eee growing 
[mn of this conſiement, they relolved, 
the conſequence, be what it would, to pro- 
cure a more free ang, unreſtrained acceſs to 
each other, —One day, after, — 1 vented 


2 in many gomplaints, and after a 
of other tender diſcourſe, they made 


af (Role hk that towards night they would 
get out of the zeach, of thoſe who, had the care 
= them, and,;rendezyous at Ninus's tomb, a 
Plage KA litele diſtance from the town, near 
1 mulberry- tree, and near that 
= tamous ſpring. of water. Which euer firſt 
e to e to wait. there 
47 of. the other 3918 | 
—— deſire they had entertained 
for this meeting, made them fancy the {un was 
2 great while a-going down. © I biſbe, when 
the pexceived the-night coming on, contrived 
to.leave her father's houſe unobſerved, and with 
a veil over ber face, made her way to the mul- 


r which ſhe fat e in ex- 
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 _ She had not been long there, when there 
* approached towards her a lioneſs, who av ing 
been preying upon ſome ſheep, came thither, 
with her jaws all bloody, to drink at the neighs 
bouring fountain. T hiſbe, perceiving her by 
the light of the moon coming forward, was - 
frightened almoſt to death, and with the gut- 
moſt haſte fled to a cave at ſome diſtance. In 
her hurry ſne dropt ber veil. % tn; beg 

The lioneſs having ſatisfied her thirſt, in hes 
return met. with the veiÞ/Thiſbe, had dropy, 
She tumbled it about for ſome time, till the 
had made it all over bloody, and then, leaving 
it on the ground, retired into the woods. By 
this time Pyramus had found means to leave 
the city; and coming towards the place of ap+ 
pointment, obſerved in the ſand the impreſſions 
which the feet of the beaſt had made, He was 
immediately filled with a thouſand uncertain- 
ties and fears; but when he came a little for- 
ward, and found the veil all over bloody, he 
no longer doubted of his Thiſbe's death; and 
unable to contain himſelf, broke out into his 
paſſionate exclamation :—* And is this the 
© miſexable end of our loves! O my. Thiſbe 
© thou deſerved'ſt another fate. But IL, tis 
© who have occaſioned this, Who firſt tempted 
© you to this place of danger, and yet eame 
© not time enough to be of any aſſiſtance tag 
you. Devour me too, ye beafts who live in 


th © this deſart | Tear me to pieces, ye lions! Or 

- * rather let me die by my on hands: I will 

X= * myſelf avenge my crime by a - voluntary 
© death.” 9 


he I 2 | This 


* 
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This faid, be takes the veil into his hand, 
and walks with. — the tree. Ile bedewed it 
wirk many tears and many kiſſes; at le he 
— his ſword ; and let addon, 
de, de mi with my Thiſbe's. With theſe 
words he ſtrue the ſword deep into his — 
then falling to the ground, he it out 
and Fran ſpouing out of th death; while the 
blood ran ſpouting out the with 
pouting orifice with great 
./ By this time Thie, a” nete recovered from 
her —— „ and unwitting to diſappoint her 
ole from ber Jarking place,” and re- 
el towards the appointed tree. Her eyes 
ww greedily employed in looking to diſcover 
and ſhe was impatient to relate to him 
— — She ſoon per- 
ceived a man lying on the ground wounded 
and dying: She ſtarted back, turned pale, and 
was in the utmoſt diſorder : But when, upon 
nearer approach, ſhe diſcovered it — non 
mus, ſhe broke into the moſt violent — oa 
of forrow.” She beat her breaſts, tore her hair, 
and embracing the dead body, mingled her 
— with his blood: She — $ cold 
heeks, and cried out, h - 
ramus ! you 2 Ben fab 
Anſwer me, Oh us, tis your Thiſbe 
that calls? 88 more bleſs me 


with a ſight of thoſ'eyes. = 1 6 
* Pyratmnus, though juſt / at the name 
e Thiſbe lifted — ; __ wo twmngy pee, 
23 r 


When 


© © 
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Tis the violence 
2 deſtroyed you. 
155 "ion than yours, 
vou into the 
* 2. ſo Jt will be 


e 


your death. Death itſelf 
— nat. be able to — May our pa- 
rents, our miſerable patents, not this our 
e 
uni 


er dying prayer was not without 
5 2 veyed to the ſame 
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| ERE wass Fing who he 
+ hers, Gqnerif, Regan, and . * 

g old and infirm, catne to ass 0 
arty his daughters, and to divide the kingdom 
1 (EW , But having à mind, firſt of all, 
yow. which bf cheik Wel hin beſts bern ed- 


220 ment hy 
* ESD the each; * 
un 1 that ſhe loved 44 — 
ae quoth the old man 


tos. well. ther 
hu whom 
e 2 2 
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chou ſhalt chuſe;T Ahe the thjrd" part of my 
9 tl RH 

Regan, the ſecond daughter, being aſked the 
ſame queſtion, and hoping to obtain as large a 
ſhare. of het father's boun! '#., her elder ſiſter 
bad done, made anſwer, that the loved him 
above all creatures; and ſo received an equal 


reward with ber hifte 


Luan. 


his yo Cord 


ngel . whom, he had hitherto 
loved moſt tenderly of the 5 :.. Who, altho* 
ſhe perceiyed, how much the two eldeſt had 
gained. by. their, flattery,, yet, would. the. not 
thereby be induced to make any other than a 
ſolid and a virtuous anſwer. . Father, ſays ſhe, 
I. love you as 2 child ought to love her parent: 
They i e more than this, do but flat- 
ter you. The old man, ſorry to hear this, 
wiſhed her to recall thoſe s; and a fecond 
time demanded what love ſhe did bear unto 
him: She repeated the ſame anſwer which ſhe 
had done before. Hear then, ſaid Lear (for 
that was the King's name) now all in 2 paſſion, 
what thy ingratitude hath gained thee becauſe 
thou baſt not reverenced thy aged father, equal 
10 thy ſiſters, thou ſhalt, have. no part of my 
kingdom or my riches. -. And ſoon after this 
he beſtows in marriage his two eldeſt daughters, 
Goneril, to Maglaunus, Duke of Albinia; 
Regan, to Henninus, Duke of Cornwall, 
giving te them half his Kingdom in preſent, 
and promiſing the reſt at his death, 
Ja the mean while fame was not ſparing to 
. divulge the wiſdom and other graces of Gor 


continual 
brooking 


different maſters in one family, five 
ſuffered to attend him. 'Then back apa 


could not but have more pity on his 


At laſt the remembrance of his you 
| = comes to hĩs thought; and now acknow- | 


( 63 ) 

delia, inſomuch that Apanippus, 2 gest K 
in Gaul, ſeeks her to wile; and nothing et 

at the Joſs of her dowry, receives her ciadly in 
ſuch a manner ab ſhe Wat ſent unto him. Al. 
ter this, King Lear, more and more drooping 
with years, became an eaſy prey to his . — 
ters and their huſbands who had now by daily 


encroachments, — whole om — 
their hands, and the old King 18 put to ſojou 


with his eldeſt —_— 2 only by 
threeſcore' knigh 


Seen after; theſe too 

grudged at, as xp poems orgs diſorderly for 
gueſts, and reduced to thirty. For 
this affront; the old King betalkes 


himſelf to his ſecond dauglitef. But there alſo 
diſcord ſoon ariſing between 8 
be 


returns to the other, hoping that ſhe his let 
grey baits: 
But -ſhe' now refuſes to admit him, unleſs lie 
will be content with only one of his followers. 
ngeſt, Cor- 


w true her words had been, t 


. 0 

he Nee but little hope of relief ſrom one 
whom he had fo much injured; yet r 
make an ex 


reſolved to 
periment, if his miſery might ſome- 


. — ſoften her, be ME journey into 
France. 

Now might be eme Abuse between the 
filent and downright ſpoken affection” of ſome 
children to their parents, and the talkative 
| * others, while the hope of 
inheritance 
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warrior, and like one that took more care to 
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HEN Alexander the Great, King of 
Macedan, invaded Perha, Darius, who | 

was King thereof, him ee 
great army, conſiſting, according to the = 
account, of 200,000 min. The manner -of 
his coming on was rather like a maſker than 2 


ſet out his glory and riches, than to provide 
for his own ſafety ; perſuading himſelf, 28711 
ſeemed, to beat Alexander with pep and 
ſumptuous pageants: For beſore the amy there 


5 


then the chariot of Jupiter, draws by-white 


horſes, their riders cloathed in the fame'colowr, - 


with rods of gold in their hands ;\.and-after. it 
the horſe of the ſun : Next after theſe followed 


ten ſumptuous chariots, inlaid and garnithed 
with ſilver and gold; and then the» yanguard . 


of their horſe, compounded. of: twelve ſeveral 
nations, which (the better to avoid confuſion) 


"them, lo the tail of | 
horſes marched the regiment of foot, ich tha 
Perſians . becauſe if any died, ths 


number was ſpeedily ſupplied, anditheſe wee 
armed with chains of gold; and-their coats em- 
7 | ſleeve $ 


( 106 ) 
ſleeves were: garniſhed with pearl; baits m_ 


— tempt the hungry Macedonians withal, 
uade them that it were great ineiuliyy 
oy cut and deſace fo glorious garments. 
To ſecond this court-like company, :15,000 
were'appointed, more rich and glittering than 
the former; but apparelled like women (to breed 
the:more-ttrror) and theſe were honoured with 
the title of the King's kinſmen. Then came 
Darius himſelf; the gentlemen of his guard- 
robe riding before his chariot, which was ſup- 
ported by the gods of his nation, caſt and cut 
in pure gold. The head of this chariot was 
ſet with precious ſtones, and two little golden 
idols, covered with an open-winged eagle of 
the ſame metal; the hinder part being raiſed 
ish;/whereupon Darius fat, had» covering of of 
in 


b 
ineſtimable value. This chariot of the 
_ was followed by 10, ooo horſemen, their — 


plated with ſilver, and their heads gilt, which 

meant not to imbrue in the Macedonian 
blood, for fear of marring their beauty. He 
had for the proper guard of his on perſon, 200 
of the blood: royal, blood too royal and pre- 
cious to be ſpilt by any valourous adventurer, 
(Fam of opinion that 200 fturdy fellows like 


the Switzers, would have done him more ſer- 


vice) and theſe were backed with 30, ooo foot- 
men; after whom again-were led 400 ſpare 
| horſes for the King, which, if he had meant 
to have uſed, he _ have marſhalled ms 
what nearer him. 

No followed e ee Fonts — 
ing led by Siſigambis, the King's mother, and 

ME; by 
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by his wife, drawn in glocious; chariots, fol- 
lowed by a great train of ladies on horſeback, 
aggoas of the King's children 


with fifteen ww th | 
and the wiyes;-of the nobility, and waited on 
by 250 concubines ; and a d of nurſes and 


eunuchs moſt ſumptuouſly apparelled. By which 


it ſhould ſeem, that Darius thought that the 
Macedonians. had been à company of come- 
dians or tumblers ; for this troop was far fitter 
to: behold thoſe ſports, than to be pteſen 
battles. Between theſe and a company. of ligh 
armed; ſlaves, was the King's treaſure, on boo 
mules and 3oo camels, brought (as it is proved) 
to pay the Macedonians. ek 4 „„ 4 
In this ſort came the May: game King into 
the field, incumbered with a moſt: unneceſiary 


divers nations, — — 
for their numbers impoſſible to be m eds 


and for the maſt: patt ſo effeminatesſo-rich.in 


have encouragedothe rackedeſt [nations in the 


world againſti hẽ m. bd 20090 ttt 
The event was, that Darius was uttarly 


over - 


thrown, his troaſure loſt, his wiſe, mother, and 


children taken, priſoners, and all the train of 
ladies ſpoiled of theit rich garments and je wels. 
It is true, that both the Queen, with her daugh- 
ters, WhO had the good hap to be brought to 
Alexander's: preſence, were: entertained, with 


all reſpect due to their birth, their bonours 5 


preſetved, and their jewels and tich garments 


_ reſtored unto them; And though Damus's wife 
was a moſt e lady, a dee, 
% 2 or 


. 
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of excellent forts; yet Alexander maſtered his 
affeQion towards them all. Darius himſeif, 
leaving e brother dead, with divers others of 


his ehtef captaias, cafting the crown n his 
proc hr — Sun 

Nm of ep 
2*2— — — — — — 


N urrvs, Lockr ria, ant Bavros. 


BOUT ae hundred years bebees the 
din of Jeſus Chriſt; che city of Rome 
was buile by-Remulus, who was the farft King 
thereof':--Aﬀter him reigned Numa Pompilius, 
then Tullus Hoſtilius, whis was ſucceeded by 
Kucus Manie, the fifth King was Tran- 
quinius Fviſeus, — a 40a Fullus, the 
ſeventh und laſt T He be- 
haved himſelf with — 
his ſubedts, that he foon created in them an 
averfion towards him ; and at Jength they not 
only de bim of the government, but ba- 
— hiw and his family from Rome. The 
particular incident which occafwned _—_— 
. 
he Romans were at that time beſieging 
—— and lying a good while — 
bad oftentimes terfure enough 
— hands to careuſe and make 
among each other, eſpecially thoſe who were 
men of and diſtingion in the camp. 

| A them were om night 
ſupper with Seatus Tar 


Some of the 
. 


iam, at hie Jusrters, and amongſt 
Jatinuee+ Diſcousſe aroſe ot able abour their 
wayes ; 


- 
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wives: Each man çommended hie on. Ia, 
the heat of. the diſpute, Collatinus ſaid, he, 
thought there was no.occalion-for.many wards zi 
they might in à few hours, ſatisfy-themſel ves 
how muchchis Lueretia deſerved above the yet 
Let us, ſays he, take horſe, and go ſee what; 
our wives are about: She whom we ſee beſt; 
employed ſhall. carry the day. Every one liked 
the project; and being a little cheated w,, 
wine, they immediately ggt on horſebact, and 
flew to Rome, Which they reached : towards 
night, from whence: they bent their eurſe to 
Collatia, where they fund Lucretia not like 
the women of the royal family, ho were han- 
quetting NL but, though late at night, 
intent upon her houſehold affairs, fitting among 
her maid- ſervants at Wk —- 
This eaſily determined the prize o honouria ; 
favour of Lucretia She received her 1 
and the reſt of the gentlemen with a great 
of good-humour; and Collatinus; — 
pleaſed with this victory, with an air of gaiety, 
preſſed the company to ſtay: They giadly:ace - 
cepted the invitation, ſet up there the heise 
night, and returned: in hs morneng to the camp. 
before Ardea. et de 
This — in che mind of Sextus 
Tarquinius a very evil deſire towards Lucretia, 
The charms of her beauty, heightened by her 
behaviour and converlations Wore: him uneaſy 
till he could enjoy her. Din 1201175 vW»4- 
A few. —— — he, without; eaquabotiog „ 
Collatinus, and with only one ſervant; Eicke | 
—_ and went W 5a SUSE 
civilly 


N 
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eivilly received, and (entertained by Lucretia, 
entirely ignorant of his put poſe. After ſupper, 
he woas ſhewed into a bed. chamber; and in 
the middle of the night, when he thought every | 
| quiet and aſleep (ſuch was the violence |} 
of his paſſion) he-takes his ſword in his hand, 
and ſteals to Lueretia's bed-ſide. He laid his 
Rand upon her boſom, and with à low voice 
fuld, Lucretia, I am dextus Latquinius, I have 
1 bord in my hand, and, if you offer to cry 
-out; Twill ſtab you this moment. 
The woman waking out of her a was 
ſrightened to findl herſelf in ſuch hands. Tar- 
quinius told her the oceuſion of his coming, 
and endeavoured both by intreaties and by { 
threats to induce her to a compliance. When 
he found her not to be moved, even with the 
fear of death, he threatened to deſtroy her re- 
| „to Kill her firſt, then a ſervant, and 

233 im naked in her bed, that ſo the world 
| ym r 
of the loweſt kind. By this argument he 
the better of her.; and as ſoon as he had ſatis 
His deſires e her, he berook n to the 
rn 
Lucretia, full of grief at —— had happoats; 
imimediztely diſpatched a meſſenger to her-fa- 
ther at Rome, and from thence to her huſband | 
at Arden, deſiring them ts come with all haſte 
 withitheir choiceſt friends; that an affair of a 
very diſmal nature bad happened, which re- 
gulted their preſence. Lucretius brought with 
him P. Valerius, and with Collatinus came L. 
| TI Brutus. They > Lucretia in her 


chamber 


( mx ) 


chamber all in tears; and when her huſband: 
aſked her if ſne was welt, ſhe replied, How can 
a woman be well after the violation of her cha- 
Hiry ? Your bed, Collatinus, has been defiled; 
bur it is only my body that has aſſiſted in io, 
my mind was — of which my dean 
ſhall ſoon ſatisfy you. In the mean while; give 
me every one your honour, that you willavenge 
me of the adulterer : It is Sextus nm 
who being received here laſt night as: 2 
has behaved like an enemy. He bas by force 
and arms accompliſhed his joys, fatal indeed to 
me; but if you have 1 wre von. 
not leſs ſo to im „ n beinen 
They immediately pledged their: honour to 
Adi and endeavoured to calm and comfort both 
her and her huſband, and loaded with many 
curſes Sextus Targuinius. As to him; ſaid 
ſhe, I leave him to your juſtice: As to meg 
ſhall take a ſevere vengeance on myſelf, though 
1 know myſelf innocent. No woman ſhall 
ever, from the example of Lucretia, learn to 
violate her huſband's bed with impunity. Hau- 
ing ſaid this, ſhe drew, from underrher:goun, 
a knife,: which ſhe had hid n ow mne 
it to her heart. | 
The company fell:into the, . om 
But Brutus, drawing out the knife from the 
wound, and ho! ding i it reeking with blood in 


45 2 


his band, addreſſed himſelf to every one preſent 


in theſe terms: Swear, ſays he, by this bloud, 
untteined till this piece of royal villainy, and 
by all the Gods, that you will by fite and ſword, 
ano 8 ene method that you. can, CAMP 


* . 


- - 
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L. Tarquinius, his wife: and family; and 
that you never will ſuffer either them, or any 
other perſon; to have kingly authority in Rome. 
| They wette amazed a: this behaviour in Brit- 
1 tus, who had for ſome time lain under the im- 
N 

| 


Putation of madneſs, and now betrayed ſuch a 
ſpirit, that every one took the oath, their grief 
now changed into 'anger, they ſubmitted them- 
ſelves to the conduct of Braves! for 2 extir- 

| en of kingſhip. 

| The body of Lucretis- — e to be 

| ext; into the market-place, where the news 

= of ſo horrid à fact ſoon brought together a 

[| multitude of people. Every man was full of 

complaints of this villainy: And the forrow 
which Lucretius ſhewed was particularly mov- 
ing. But Brutus exhorted them to forbear 
their uſeleſs complaints and- tears, to behave 
like men and Romans, and immediately to take 
arms againſt their oppreſſors. The young 
men ſoon appeared in arms, volunteers under 
Brutus, who leaving a party as a garriſon at 
Collatia to keep the gates, that no one might | 
carry the news of this inſurrection to the royal 
family, marched with the reſt to Rome. Ihe 
approach of ſo large a body of armed men, 
ſtruck a terror into the inhabitants there; but 
when they obſerved at their head ſome of the 
firſt diſtinction in the city; they preſumed it 
was not without reaſon. When the occaſton 
came to be known at Rome, it created as great 
commotion in men's minds, as it had done at 

Collatia. The people came running into the | 

Forum, to whom Brutus, with a ſpirit ane 
| | underſtanding 
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underſtanding which he had a long while con- 
cealed, in à long ſpeech, ſet forth the heinous 
fact committed by Sextus Tarquinius, and the 
miferable end of Lucretia. He inveighed a- 
gainſt the pride of the King, and the hardſhips 
with which he loaded the — He expoſed 
the iniquities of his hole life and reign; and 
at length prevailed ſo upon the people, that 
they came to a vote to put an end to the go- 
vernment of Terquinius, and baniſh. him, his 
wife and children. 

The news of theſe proceedingsbaving reached 
the camp, the King was very much affected 
with it, and haſtened to Rome to put a ſtop to 
them. When he came thither, he found-the - 
gates ſhut againſt him, and the vote of his 
baniſhment renewed and confirmed, Brutus 
having taken a different route on purpoſe to 
avoid meeting Tarquinius, arrived at the army, 
where he was received with great joy. The. 
ſons of the King that were in the camp, were 
ordered out. Two of them followed their 
father's fortune, and retired. with him into- 
Etruria. - Sextus Tarquinius removing into 
the territories of the Gabii, to whom he had 
rendered himſelf odious by murder and rapine, 
was by them ſlain. N 

Thus ended the reign of Lucius Tarquinius 
Superbus, after it had laſted five-and- twenty 
years; and with it ended all kingly authority 
in Rome; the government being upon this 
occaſion transferred to magiſtrates of another 
I called Conſuls, who were elected by the 
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people into that office. The two firſt were, L. 
Junivs Brutus, and L. Tarquinius Collatinus. 
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CIPIO at four-and- twenty years of age 
had obtained a great victory, and a mul- 
titude of priſoners of each ſex and all conditions 
fell into his poſſeſſion: Among others, an agtee- 
able virgin in her early bloom and beauty. He 
had too ſenſible a ſpirit to ſee the moſt lovely 
objects without being moved with paſſion: Be- 
ſides which, there was no obligation of honour 
or virtue to reſtrain his defires towards one, 
who was his by the fortune of war : But a 


noble indignation and a ſudden ſorrow which 


appeared in her countenance when the con- 


queror caſt his eyes upon her, raiſed his cu- 
' riofity to know her ſtory. He was informed 


that ſhe was a lady of the higheſt condition in 
that country, and contracted to Indibilis, a 
man of merit and quality. The generous-Ro- 
man ſoon placed himſelf in the condition of 
the unhappy man, who was to loſe fo charmin 

a bride; and though a youth, a bachelor, a 
lover, and a conqueror, immediately reſolved 
to reſign all the invitations of his paſſion, and 
the rights of his power, to reſtore her to her 
deſtined huſband, With this purpoſe he com- 
manded her parents and relations, with her in- 
tenced huſband, to attend him at an appointed 


time. When they were met, and were waiting 


far the General, you may imagine to yourſelf 
| the 
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the different concern of an unhappy father; a 
deſpairing lover, and a tender mother, in the 
ſeveral perſons that were fo related to the cap- 
tive. Scipio appears to them, and leads his 
priſoner into their preſence : As he approacned, 
they all threw* themſelves upon their: knees, 
except the lover of the lady: But. Scipio ob. 
ſerving in him a manly ſullenneſs, was the 
more inclined to favour him, and ſpoke to him 
in theſe words: — “ Sir, It is: not the manner 
© of the Romans to uſe all the power they juſtly 
may. We fight not to ravage countries, or 
© break through-the ties of humanity. I am 
< acquainced with your worth, and your in- 
© tereft in this lady. Fortune has made me 
© your maſter, but I deſire to be your friend. 
This is- your wife, take her, and may the 
© Gods bleſs. you with her. Far be it from 
© Scipio to purchaſe a little momentary plea- 
*. ſure, at the rate of making an honeſt man 
© unhappy.” Fl 5 

Indibilis's heart was too full to make him 
anſwer, but he threw himſelf at the feet of the 
General, and wept aloud. The captive lady 
fell into the ſame poſture, and they both re- 
mained fo, till the father of the young woman 
burſt into the following words :—© O divine 
© Scipio, the Gods have given you more than 
human virtue. O glorious leader! O won- 
* derous youth ! Does not that obliged virgin 
„give you, whilſt ſhe prays to the Gods for 
© your proſperity, and thinks you ſent down 
from them, raptures abeve all the tranſports 
which you could have reaped from the poſ- 
ſeſſion 


'& = 


© ſefion of her injured perſon {'—The tem- 


perate Scipio — him without much emo- 
tion, ſaying, * Father, be a friend to Rome, 


and retired. An immenſe ſam was offered as | 
her ranſom, vue he ſent it to her huſband ; and 


ſmiling, ſaid, * This is a trifle after what L 
© have n him e 
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HE firſt enterprize that was undertaken 


by the general conſent of all Greece, was 
the war againſt Troy, which has been famous 
even to this day for the number of princes, 
and. valiant commanders there afſembled ; the 


great battles fought with variable ſucceſs, the 


endurance of the fiege, the deſtruction of that 
great city, and the many colonies planted in 
ſundry countries, as well by the remainder of 
the Trojans, as by tie victorious Greeks after 
their unfortunate return. All which things, 


with innumerable circumſtances of ſpecial note, 
have been delivered unto poſterity by the ex- 


cellent wits of many writers, eſpecially by the 
poems of tlomer, whoſe verſes have given im- 


mortality to the action, which might clſe per- 


haps have been buried in oblivion, among other 


worthy deeds done both before and fince that 


time. 
All writers conſent with Homer, that the 
rape of Helena, by Paris, the ſon of Priamus, 


was the cauſe of taking arms. The Greeks, 


unwilling to come to trial of arms, if things 


might | 
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might be compounded by treaty, ſent Menelaus 
and Ulyſſes zmbaſſadors to Tr y, who de- 
manded Helen and the goods which had been 
taken with her out of Menelaus's houſe. What 
anſwer the Trojans: made hereunto is uncer- 
tain :- But whether it were that the Trojans 
could not or would not-reftore Helen, fo it was 
that the ambaſſadors returned ill contented, 
and not very well entreated, for there wanted 
not ſome that adviſed to have them ſlain. The 
Greeks hereupon incenſed, made all haſte to- 
wards Troy, under the command of Agamem- 
non, who was accompanied with his brother 
Menelaus, Achilles, the moſt valiant of all the 
Greeks, his friend Patroclus, and his tutor 
Phoenix, Ajax, Ulyſſes, Neſtor, and ſeveral 
other valiant captains. Theſe and many others 
of leſs note arrived at Troy with a great army, 


found ſuch ſharp entertainment as might eaſily 
perſuade them to think that the war would be 


more than one year's work. 
Nine years they ſpent either before the town, 
or ravaging the country, without any great 


ſucceſs againſt Troy. About which time there 
aroſe much contention between A gamemnon 
and Achilles; upon which Achilles refuſed to 


fight or to ſend forth his captains. But the 
Greeks, encouraged by their captains, pre- 
ſented themſelves before the city, without him 
and his troops. +) 6/64, 42 
The Trojans were now relieved with great 
fuccours ; all the neighbouring countries having 
ſent them aid: Between theſe and the Greeks. 
were many battles (fought; the * 
F nic 
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which were, that nt the tomb of King Thus 


upon the plain; and another at the very trenehes 
of the camp, where Hector broke through 
the fortifications of the Greeks, and began to 


fire their ſhips; at which time Ajax, the ſon 
of Pelamon, with his brother Feucer, were in 


a manner the only men of note that remained 
unwounded, and made head againſt Hector, 


vhen the tate of the pens was almoft def- 


rate. 
— battle, or — tos ſame 665 
was fought by patroctus; who having obrained 
leave of Achilles to'draw forth his troops, re- 
lieved the weary Greeks with a freſh ſupply. 


Agamemnon, Diomedes, Ulyſſes, and — reſt 
of the Princes; though fore wounded, yet were 


driven to put on armour ; and, with the help 
of Fatroclus, repelled the T'rejans very bardi- 
For in that fight Patroclus was loſt, and 


his body, with much contention, recovered by 
his friends, was breught back into the camp, 
having been firſt: ſtripped 
armour of Achilles, which he had put on, 


by Hector of the 


Achilles was therefore forced to wait the making 


of new, before he could enter the fight ;-where-. 


of he became very defirous:that. be might re- 
venge the death of Patroclus his dear. friend. 
At this time Agamemnon reconciled himſc}t 
unto Achilles, gwing him: very great gifts, and 
excuſing former matters as well as he might. 


In the next battle Achilles did ſo behave. him- 
ſelf, that he not only put the Frojans to flight, 


but alſo flew the valiant Hector, whom (if 
Homer may herein be believed )-he chaced three 
times 
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times round the walls of Troy; and- tying his 
dead body to his chariot, dragged him ſhame- 
fully about the field, and afterwards foid his 
body to his father” Priamus for a very great 
ranſom. But his cruelty and covetouineſs 
were not long unrevenged, for he was ſhortly 
after ſlain with an arrow by Paris, and his 
body was ranſomed at the ſame rate chat ien 8 
had been by him ſold for. 2 
Finally, after the death of many 3 — 
bons on each fide, the city Was taken by night, 
as all writers agree; but whetherby the treaſun 
of Æneas and Antenor, or by ny ay 


of the cones oh Is uncertain. 44 Jy 28 
2 . 1 7 28 22 8 1 wag? R 
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Of all the Kun of England e the 
. conqueſt, the moſt deſervedly famous was 
Alfred; — ſon to Ethelwolf. He was born 

at 'X place called Wanading (now W 
in Berkſhire ;” his mother Oſburga, the daugh- 
ter of Oflac, the King's cup-bearer, a Goth 
by nation; and of 1 deſcent . tf nn fon 
He was of a perfon-comelier than all his bre- 
turen, of pleaſing tong ue and graceful: beha- 
viour, ready wit and memory; yet through the 
fondneſs of his parents towards him, he had 
not been taught to read till the lath year of 
his age: But the great deſire of learning which 
was in him, ſoon appeared by his conning of 
Saxon poems day and night, which with great 
attention he heard by others repeated. He 
3 Was 
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was beſides excellent in hunting, and the new 
art then of hawking ; but more exemplary in 
devotion, having collected into a book certain 
prayers and pſalms, which he carried ever with | 
him in his buſom to, uſe on all. occaſions. He 
thirſted after all liberal knowledge, and often 
complained that in his youth he had no 
teachers, and in his middle age 10 little vacan - 
cy from wars and the cares of his kingdom; | 
— he ſometimes found ſeiſure, not only to 

rn much himſelf, but to communicate there- 
of what he could to his people, by tranſlating 
books of Latin into Englith, Orcuus, en, 
Beda's hiſtory, and others. 

At twenty years of age ( not yet reigning ) be 
took to wife Egleſwitha, the daughter of Ethel- 
red, a Mercian Earl. The extremities which 
befel him in the 6th year of his reign, Neothan, | 
an abbot told him, were juſtly come upon him, 
ſor neglecting in his younger days the com- 
plaints of ſuch as were injured and oppteſſed, 
who repaired for redreſs to him, beuig then 
fecond per ſon in the kingdom; which neglect 
were yet inexcuſable in his youtn, through jol- 
lity of mind, unwilling perhaps to be detained | 
long wich fad and forrowful narrations: But 
from the time of his undertaking the , regal | 
charge, no man was more patient in hearing 
cauſes, more inquiſitiveinexamining, more 
in doing juſtice, and providing good laws, which | 
are yet extant; more ſevere in puniſhing un- 
juſt judges and obitinate offenders, thieves eſpe- 
cially and robbers, to the terror of whom were 
hung g in croſs- ways upon a high poſt certain 

2 
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chains of gold, as it were daring any one to 
take them hence; 80 K ſeemed in his? 
days not to flourith only, but to triumph. No 
man than he more frugal of two precious things 
in man's life, his time, and his revenue; no 
man wiſer in the diſpoſal of both. His time, 
(the day and night) he diſtributed, by the burn 
ing of certain tapers, into three equal portions- 
The one was for devqtion, the other for pub- 
lic or private affairs, the third bodily refreſh» 
ment: How each hour paſt, he was put in 
mind by one who had that office. His whole. 
annual revenue, which his firſt care was ſhould 
be juſtly his own, he divided into two, equal. 
parts; the one he employed in ſecular uſes, 
and ſubdivided thoſe into three, the firſt to pay: 
his ſoldiers, houſehold ſervants and guards, 
which being divided into three bands, one at- 
tended monthly by turns; the ſecond was to 
pay his architects and workmen, whom he had 
got together of ſeveral nations, for he was alſo 
an elegant builder, above the cuſtom and man 
ner of Eagliſhmen in thoſe days; the third 


he had in readineſs to relieve and honour ſtran- 


gers according to their worth, who. came from 
all parts ta ſee and to live under him. The 
ather equal part of his yearly wealth he dedi- 
cated to religious uſes; Theſe, were of four 
ſorts; the firlt to relieye the poor, the; ſecond 
to building and maintenance of two monaſte- 
ries, the third to a ſchool, where he had per- 
the ſons of many noblemen to ſtudy. 

ſacred knowledge and liberal arts, fame lay at 
Oxford; the fourth was for relief of. foreign 
43267 | | # _ churches, * 


churches, as far as India; ſending thither 
Sigelm, Biſhop of Sherburrmn, who boch teturn- 
ed fafe, and brought with him many rich gems 4 
and ſpices; 3 | F 

Tuus far, and much Hits might be ſaid of 
his noble mind, which rendered him the mir- 
ror of Princes; his body was diſeaſed in his 

wth with a great ſoreneſs contracted in 2 
ſiege, and that ceaſing of itſelf, with another 
inward pain of al cauſe, which held 
him by frequent fits to his dying day ; yet not 
diſabled to ſuſtain thoſe many glorious labours 
of his life both in peace and war. He died in 
the year of our Lord goo, in che 51ſt year of 
his age, and the 3oth of his reigh, and Was 
buried regally at bearer e 
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N "a memorable year 1588, Philig iT. 
King of Spain, by the inſtigation of Pope 
Sixtus Quintus and others, provided a fleet and 
an army to invade England, which was fo vaſt 

arid formidable, in the opinion of all the world, 
that they gave it the arrogant name of the 
Invincible Armada, © To thefe preparations in 
Spain, the Prince of Parma in the Netherlands 
aſſiſted, dy building many ſhips and flat-bot- 
tomed boars, big enough to carry 30 horſes, | 
and having an army in readineſs of 103 com- 
panies of foot, and 4000 horſe; theſe were to 
de ene into England, and join the land 
forces 


forces that were to be brought for the fame 


purpoſe out of Spain; and (which was valued _ 


as of greateſt force) à conſecrated ſtandard of 


Pope Sixtus V. was ſent, who cunningly 
thought by employing the Spaniſh ams abroad, 
to wreſt the city of Naples out of their. pol- 


ſeſſion. 


Queen Elizabeth, to prevent being ſurpriſed, 
employed her utmoſt care in providing as ſtrong 
a fleet as ſhe could, and all other neeeſſaries 
for war. The command/of the navy ſhe gave 
to Charles Lord Howard, Lord: Admiral of 
England, and ſem him eafly to the weſtern 


parts of England, where Drake, whom ſhe: 


made V ice- Admiral, was to join him. The 
Lord Henry Seymour, ſon to the Dake of 
Somerſet, ſhe commanded toſlie upon the coaſt 
of Holland with 40 ſhips, to prevent the Prince 
of Parma from putting to ſea with his forces 
to join the Spaniards.. For land ſervice, 20,000: 
men were appointed. to attend the ſouthern 
coaſt, beſides two atmies of well diſciplined 
ſoldiers, the one commanded by the Earl of 
Leiceſter, conſiſting of iooo horſe and 22, 00 
foot, which encamped at Tilbury; the other 
under the command of the Lord Hunſdon, con- 


ſiſting of 34,000 foot and 2000 horſes, to guard 


* © FITS 94 
The Spaniſh fleet conſiſted- of 130 ſhips, in 
which were 19, 290 ſoldiers, 8 350 ſeamen, 2080 
galley-ſlabes, and 2630 great guns, Don Al- 
phonſo Perez de Guzman, Duke of Medina Si- 
donia, commanded in chief, and under him Jean 
Martincz de Recalue, an experienced navigator. 
i L 2 11 
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On the 19th of May they put to ſea, but 
were diſperſed by 2 — and ſo ſhattered | 
and wenather- beaten, that the Engliſh One - 
that the deſign was at an end for that year; 
but the Lord Admiral would not truft Rnd, 
opinion, and therefore kept his fleet together, 
July 12th, the Spaniards put to ſea again, 
and met with another ſtorm, which ſo ſcat- 
tered them, that they could hardly re- aſſem ble 
their fleet till they came within ſight of = , 
land. The Lotd Admital baving certain in- 
teltigence that the Spaniſh fleet was in the 
Channel, and was ſeen off the Lizard-point, ; 
- towed the fleet out of the harbour, and put to 
ſea. The next day the Engliſh "ſpied them, 
and ſuffered them to paſs by, that they might | 
*chace them” before the wind, The next day | 
the Lord Admiral with his own ſhip fell, as 

ne thought, upon the Spaniſh Admiral, tho | 
| It proved to be another ſhip. Soon after Drake, | 
Hawkins, and Forbiſher engaged their rear | 
ſquadron, commanded by Recalde, and fo ſcat- k 
tered them, that they were forced to fly into | 
the headmeſt fleet for ſhelter. And now a 
ſmart fight continued for two hours, which 
the Lord Admiral thought fit to hold no longer, 
40 of his ſhips being not yet come in to him. 
The 23d, betimes in the morning, the Spa- 
niards tacked about upon the Engliſh, and 
each fleet ſtriving for the weather - gage, they 
fought ſmartly, but in great confuhon ; Want * 
adyantage there was fell to the Engliſh.” 4 

On the 27th, the Spaniſh” fleet came to an- 
chor before Calais, and the Lord Admiral, with 


two 


( 5 


other ſquadrons, within cannon ſhot of them. 
Frem thence they ſent to the Prince of Parma, 
to ſend them 40 fly-boats, and deſired him to 
put to ſea with his army, and land in England; 
but he was not only not ready, but ſo ſtrictiy 
watched by the Holland and Zealand fleets, 
that he could not come out, without throwing - 
his fleet and land army into certain deſtruction. 
The Engliſh ſquadrons were reinforced. by the 


= young gentry; who, out of love to their Queen 
and Country, had bired: ſhips at their own. | 


proper charges, in conſiderable numbers. 
The Admiral ſeeing the Spaniards were un- 

willing to hazard a fight, in the dead of the 

night ſent eight fice-ſhips, under the command 


of Young and Prowſe, into the Spaniſh fleet; 


which the Spaniards eſpying, raiſed an hideous 
outcry, weighed anchor, cut their cables, and 
in great fright and confuſion put to ſea... A 
great galleon having broken her rudder, . after- 
2 ſharp fight, wherein the captain was killed, 
fell into tke hands of the Engliſh, with a con- 
ſiderable quantity of gold, which. was ſhared: 
amongſt the ſailors. Drake and Fenner chaced 
the Spaniſh fleet, and fell upon them as they 
were gathering together at Graveline. 
The laſt day of the month the wind-blowi 
hard at W. N. W. drove the whole Sp 


5 fleet towards Zealand, and the Engliſh ſecing. 


them running ſo faſt to their own ruin upon 
the ſand ſhelves of Zealand, gave over the. 
chace : But the wind ſhifting to the ſouth- 
ward, they eſcaped that danger, and holding a 
council: of war, reſolved to retutn into Spain. 
| 1 5 r through 
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through the Northern Sea. But ſome being 
of opinion that they would return, Queen 
Elizabeth came to Titbury, and with a maſ- 
culine bravery, (a Leader's Fruncheon in her 
hand) rode from-rank to rank among the army, 
where it was a pleafant fight to ſee how her 
preſence encouraged both her officers and ſol- 
diers, who made the heavens echo with their 
Joyful acc umations. 

The Spaniards having now thrown off all 
hopes of 3 back again, and placing their 
ſafety in their flight, made no ſtay till they 
arrived in Spain. Thus this great, and (falſely 
called) Invincible Armada, which was, at | 
vaſt charge, three whole years fitting out, was | 

in a month's time totally overthrown. Upon 
which medals were coined in England in me- 
mor y of this fingle victory. The King of Spain 
took his loſs patiently, and the Queen of Eng- 
land joyfully ; and both of them cauſed public 
thanks to be given to God in all their churches: 
Queen: Elizabeth, becauſe it was fo well; and 
King Philip, becauſe it was no worſe. Nor 
was the joy lefs in Scotland; for that King 
hearing the news, ſaid'merrily, that he expected 
no other favour from the Spaniards, than that 
which Polyphemus promiſed Ulyſſes, that he 
ſhould be deyoured laſt. . 9 
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Of the Gux- POWDER TREASON. 


DesnaAps there is hardly in the Engliſh. 
hiſtory a more memorable event than of. 


15 
4 
the '$Y 
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the gunpowder treaſon, the defeat of which is 


every year commemorated on the-5th of No- 


vember. It was a dangerous plot againſt the 
blood-royal, and all the nobility and«gentry 


| aſſembled in Parliament, who were to have been 


all blown up and deſtroyed by the blaſt of 36 
barrels of gunpowder, which the conſpirators 
had placed in 2 cellar under the Parliament- 


houſe. | Se feel} ch wt 
The principal eonſpirator was Robert Cateſ- 


by, a gentleman of a plentiful fortune, who 


firſt contrived the ftratagem, and communi- 
cated it to Thomas Piercy, Kobert Winter, 


Thomas Winter, John Grant, Ambroſe Rock- 


wood, John Wright, Francis Terſhem, Sir 
Everard Digby, and other gentlemen of good 
eſtates, who like combuſtible matter took fire 


at the firft motion; and thought to gain them- 


ſelves eternal reputation amongſt the Papiſts 
by effecting it. The foundation being laid, 
every man betakes himſelf to his poſt, being 
ſworn to ſecreey. Piercy was to hire the ce 
lar under the Parliament-houſe to lay wood 
and coals in for a winter ſtere. Guida Faux, 


a deſperate villain, who was to fire the train, 


was appointed to bring in the wood and coals. 
The gunpowder was provided in Flanders, 


brougnt to Lambeth by night, and ſeeretly laid 
under the wood, whilſt others were providing 
money and materials to carry on their deſign, 
when the blow. ſhould be given. 
The King and Prince they looked upon as 


already dead, and Pierey undertoak to deſtroy 


| the Duke of York ; but becauſe they mult 


have 


e 


have one of the blood - royal to prevent confu- | 


ſton, they intended to preſerve Lady Elizabeth, 
and make her Queen, that under her minority 
they might re-eſtabliſh popery 
ſigned the fatal day to be on the 5th of No- 
vember, when the King and both houſes were 
to-meet ; and on that day appointed a great 
hunting match at Dunſmore-heath, in War- 
wickſhire, to be near the Lord Harrington's 
houſe, where the Lady Elizabeth was. Thus 
imagining their under-ground treaſons were 
undiſcovered by heaven itſelf, they flood gaping 
for their prey; when behold one more tender- 
hearted than the reft, willing to ſave the Lord 
Monteagle, wrote the following letter to him: 


« My Lord, | 


— 


friends, I have a care for your preſerya- 


tion; therefore I would wiſh:you (as you ten- 


der your life) to forbear your attendance at this 
Parliament, for God and man have concurred 
to puniſh the wickedneſs of this time: And 


though there be no appearance of any ſtir, yet 


I] fay they ſhall receive à terrible blow this 


Parliament, and yet they ſhall not ſee who 


tomned, becauſe it may do you good, and can 
do you no harm, for the danger is paſt as ſoon 


as you have burnt this letter. I hope God 


will give you grace to make uſe of it, to whoſe 


. holy. protection 1 commend you,” 


= 
-'v% 


They had de- 


Ur of the love I bear to ſome of your 


think not ſlightly of this advertiſement ; for 


hurt them. This council is not to be con- 


The. 
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+ The Lord Monteagle, aſtoniſhed at this let- 
ter, though he knew not the meaning of it, 
communicated it to the Earl of Saliſbury, and 
others of the King's Privy- council. Salitbury 
could not unriddle it, but concluded that the 
man who wrote it, was either a fool or a mad- 

man, from this expreſſtion, — t danger * | 
as' ſeon as you will have burnt this letter. The 
King was hunting at Royſton while they were 
laying this ſnare for him at Weſtminſter, . As 
ſoon as he came to Whitehall, the Earl of 
Saliſbury ſhewed him the letter. Ihe King 
conſidering it, ſaid, it was not wrote by a foal ur 
a madman, but imported ſome danger; and his 
fears exciting his care, he commanded the Lord 
Suffolk to make a ſtrict ſearch about the Par- 
Iiament-houſe; who, accompanied with the 
Lord Monteagle, entered the cellar, and find- 
ing it crammed with wood and coals, aſked 
Whinyard of the wardrobe (who was houſe- 


keeper) to whom that-fuel belonged ? He ſaid 


he had let the cellar -to Mr Thomas Piercy; . 
one of the gentlemen-penfſioners to the King: 
Cloſe by, in a corner of the cetlar, ſtood Faux, 
who being queſtioned. what he did there, ſaid 
he was Piercy's ſervant. The Lord Monteagle, 
as ſoon as he heard Piercy named, believed it 
was he that wrote the letter to him: Upon 
which there growing further ſuſpicion, the 
King and Council ordered the cellar - to be 
ſearched again the ſame night by Sir Thomas 
Knevit, one of the gentlemen of his Privy- 
chamber; who, with a retinue, coming into 
the cellar, met Faux at the door, and PR 

$2 | him, 
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him, who ſeeing that all was; diſcovered by 
this providential | ſearch, confeſſed! the whole 
deſign, and was only ſorry it was prevented, 
fait „God would have concealed. it, and 


the Devil diſcovered it. In his pocket they 
ſound a watch, to know exactly to a minute 


when: the fatal ſtroke. was to be ſtruck, and a 


tinder- box: But upon his examination, he 
would ſay no more, than that he was ſorry it 
was not done. be conſpirators diſcovered 
ee he: ating that the gunpowder 
was ſeiaed, they repaired to the hunting match 
at Dunmore; — purſued and attacked, 
ſome of them died in dalle, n, of che 
were taken and IG 


_ 
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Of orb Cromwent. : bro⸗ 


WEA CROMWELL was born i in 

the town of Huntingdon, of a good fa- 
mily in that county. He had an univerſity 
education, tho? nothing of a ſcholar. When 


the civil war broke out, he ſided with the Par- 


liament ; and his firſt employment in the army 


Was a Captain of horſe, whence by degrees he 
roſe to be Lieut. General, under the Earl of 


Mancheſter ; in which poſt he was the chief 


inſtrument in gaining the battle of Matſton- 


Moor, which proved the firſt remarkable top 


to the King's ſucceſs, . Some time after the 
Earl of Mancheſter having refuſed to give an 


order to Cromwell, to charge a party of horſe 


where. the King was perſonally: preſent, he. 
came 


11. ²˙ A * Sad. woes „ ns 


CLLOCE LESS 


K I 
came wp to London to complain againſt him, 
chough he owed his advancement chiefly to his 
favour; which the Earl having notice of, and 
being by that time weary of 2 war, of which 
he beef the fatal conſequences; be took that 
rtunity to lay down his command, wherein 
he was ſucceeded by Cromwell. Sir Thomas 
Fairfax alſo laying down his command ſome 
time after, he was declared General of all the 
forces raifed or to be raiſed by the Parliament; 
and having medelled the Parliament and the 
Army to his own mind, he diſmiſſed the former 
when he had no more becaſion for them; and 
npon their forced reſignation, aſſumed the ſu⸗ 
preme power, under the title of Protector. 
Being thus mounted to ſo high a pinacle of 
fortune, he became more formidable, both at 
home and abroad, than moſt Princes that had 
ever ſat upon the Engliſh throne; and it was 
ſaid, that Cardinal Mazarine would change 
countenance whenever he heard him na 
ſo that it paſſed into a proverb in France, this 
the Cardinal was not ſo much afraid of the 
Devil as of Oliver Cromwell. He bad a ma- 
ly, ſtern look, and was of an active, healthful 
conſtitution, able tõ bear the greateſt” toil and 
fatigue, brave in his perſon, and in his 
conduQ; and being conſcious of what he bad 
done to 'diſoblige” his" friends and enrage his 
enemies, he always, from the time he was firſt 
declared Protector, wore a coat of mail under 
his ctoaths, and always went armed. His con- 
verſation among his friends was diverting ; but 
= Ur 1 and reſerved. He was wing 
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in his diet; but ſometimes, when he knew his 
company, would drink freely, though never to 
exceſs,. He writ but an indifferent hand, 11 
his ſtile was maſculine, except he had a- m 
to eant and wheedle under the maſk of religion, 
which be could do to the life, when his . 
required it. If he came to hear of a man fit to 
ſerve his purpoſes, though never ſo 7 — he 
would have him at any price. In matters of 
_ greateſt moment, he truſted none but his Secre- 
tary Thurlo, and ſometimes not him; an in- 
ſtance of which Thurlo uſed to tell himſelf, 
that he was commanded by Cromwell to go, at 
a certain hour, into Gray's Inn Walks, and at 
ſuch a place deliver a bill of 20,000]. payable 
to the bearer at Genoa, to a man whom he 
ſhould. find walking in ſuch a habit and poſture 
as he deſcribed, —— ſpeaking one word to 
him; which accordingly Thurlo did, and ne- 
ver knew either the per ſon or the occaſion. 
At another time the Protector coming in late 
at night into Fhurlo's office, and beginning 
to give him directions about buſineſs of great 
importance and ſecrecy, he took notice that Mr 
Moreland, one of _s clerks, (afterwards, Sir 
Samuel Moreland) was in the room, which he. 
had not obſerved before, and fearing that he 
might have. over-heard their diſcourſe, though 
he ſeemed to be afleep upon his deſk, he drew. 
a poynard, which he always carried under his 
coat, and was going to diſpatch Moreland upon 
the ſpot, had not Thurlo, with great intreaties, 
prevailed upon him to defift, afluring him that 
Moreland had fat up two nights, and was now 
7 certainly 
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certainly aſleep. But his greateſt policy w 
in the — — of his ſpies — 1 


by which means there was not the ſmalleſt ac- 


cident that befel King Charles II. in his exile, 


that he did not know perfectly well; inſomuch, 
as, that having given leave to an Engl liſh gen- 


tleman to travel, upon condition that He ſhould 


not ſee Charles Stuart, he aſked at his return, | 


if be had punctually obeyed his command f 
which the other af win he had, Cromwell 
replied, ©* "Tis true, you 15 not ſee him; fos 
< to keep your word with me, you agreed to 
< meet him in the dark, the es being put 
out to that end:“ And withal told him the 
particulars that paſſed between the King and 
him at their meeting. That he had ſpies about 
King Charles was not ſtrange 
Fon. reached the moſt. — tranſactions Of 
other Princes, and when the mattet was com- 
municated but to very few, of which we have 
a notable inſtance in the buſineſs of Dunkick. 


There was an article in the treaty between 


France and the Protector, that if Dunkirk was 
taken, it ſhould immediately 
the Engliſh, and accordingly. his Are 
Loolchart, had orders. ta take. it intg, his po- 
et Wheg the Eren joined 
N the Engliſh 


French Ambaſſados, to Whitehall, and up- 
braided him publicly for his maſter's deſigned 
breach of promiſe, in giving ſecret. orders to 
the French General to keep poſſeſſion of Dun- 


kirk, in caſe it was taken, contrary te the 
M treaty 


but his intel- 


be delivered up to 


ſh. 2uxiliarags, was. on its. march 
to. WAY the; town,. Cromwell. ſent for the 


— — — 
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treaty between them. The Ambaſſador pro- 


teſted he knew nothing of the matter, as indeed 


he did not, and begged leave to aſſure him there 
was no ſuch thing thought of; upon which 
Cromwell pulling 2 paper out of his pocket, 
Here, ſays he, is a copy of the Cardinal's 
c order; 1 deſire you to diſpatch an expreſs 
« ;mmediate! Jt t him know that Iam not 
© to be impo 


n Leckhart within an hour after it ſhall be 
« taken, I'll come in-perſon and demand them 
« at the gates of Paris.” There were but 
four perſons privy to this order, the Queen 
Mother, the Cardinal, the Mareſchal de Tu- 
renne, and a Secretary. * | 

The Cardinal for 2 long time blamed the 
Queen, as if ſhe might poſſibly have tattled it 


to ſome of her women; whereas * was found 


after the Secretary's death, that he had kept 
a ſecret correſpondence with Cromwell fot ſe- 
veral years : Which is no wonder, for in 
Thurlo's office there was one that held Corre- 
ſpondence with King Charles, and never was 
known till after the reftoration. | 

Few Princes ever bote their character higher 
than Oliver Cromwell upon all occafions, eſpe- 
cially i in his treaties with crowned heads: And 
it is a thing without example, that is men- 
tioned by Puffendorf, in the life of the late 
EleQor of Brandenburgh, that in Cromwell's 
league with France againſt Spain, he would 
not allow the French King to call himſelf 
King of France, but of the French; gt 


upon; and that if he deliver 
* not up the keys of the town of Dunkirk to' 
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he took upon himſelf, not only the title of 


Protector of England, but likewiſe of France: 
And what is yet more ſurpriſing, the Protector's 


name in that treaty was before the King's. In 
all his actions he ſeemed to value himſelſ upon 
his care of the public; yet notwithfſlanding all 
his ſpecious pretences, he invaded and betrayed 
the liberties of his country, and acted more 
rannical and arbitrary parts than all the 
ings of England together had done ſince te 
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 -ATYs8 and PBRYNE. 


HERE was an old man, whoſe name 

was Sophronius, who had two children, 
a fon and a daughter. The name of the ſon 
was Atys; the daughter was called Phryne. 
It happened that as theſe two were one day 


playing together, they found a looking-glaſs 


' which was in the mother's bed- chamber; and 


looking into it, they diſcovered that Atys was 
extremely handſome, but Phryne very de- 


formed; © 


The boy was not a little proud of this: He 
immediately began to entertain a very high o- 
pinion of himſelf, and to deſpiſe his filter, © He 
was always talking of his own beauty, and put- 
ting Phryne in mind of her deformities. He 
would run to the glaſs every mingte, and call 
upon his filter to obſerve how differently they 
appeared in it: In ſhort, he omicted nothing 
which might create a. mortification to his 
rs M 2 ſiſter, 


( _ } 
which be thought 


filter, or improve 


240) Body need of ths comelinel of 


His pe#ſon. - 


= "Plryne;/grieved es fied herſelf the conſtant 


ſubjeA-of her brothet b mirth, at length com- 


re] between his children, thought 
Proper occaſion to beſtow ſome advice 
on them. After having kiſſed them both. 

faid he, Atys, you find by looking into the 
glaſs, "that N. = has beftowed an handſome 
face upon you, I wauld have you by all means. 


endeavour to render your 3 accompliſh- 


ments znſwerable to” ſach an outſide: Let 


your actions be handſome as . ih as your per- 
fon. And you, faid he, m 
you cannot recommend your 1b by your 4 
iy, you may by your or, he world 
will pardon the duftfts of your perſon, if they 
find you are not wanting is in the mee of 
Gs * 1 0 
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two ſons; the eldeſt of whom being of an 

| diſpoſition,. did uſually behave with great 

hatred and ſpitefulneſs towards the younger, 

who was of a temper more mild and gentle. 

It happened that the old gentleman having | 

his trade acquired -a large eſtate, left it by _ 
WI 


Toon: was a certain merchant et had: 
ov 


platned to her father of: his bettavioer: The 
old man, who had a tender aſſectian for them 
both, and was ſorry to find there was any qua- 
this was 2 


ne, if 
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will to his eldeſt ſon, together with all bis ſhips 
and his ffock, in merchaadiſe,. willing him = 
continue. on the buſineſa, and to ſuppert bis 
brother. But- he was no ſooner dead,, than the 
elder began more; plainly than ever to diſcover 
Bis- ill-will towards his . treat 
oruelty. put him out of the houſe ; and . 2; 
giving bim- any thing for his ſupport, — 
him looſe. into the wide world. Tbe young, 
man, ieved with his ufape, yet con- 
ſidering that in his father's life-time he had} 
acquired ſome knowledge in buſineſs, applying, 
himſelf to a neighbouring merchant, offered to; 
ſerve him in the way of trade. The 2 
received him into his houſe; and find aging. 
to bo uſcful and diligent in buſineſo, — 
upon him in marriage his daughter, who was 
his only child; and when he died, bequeathed; 
to him his whole fortune. The young man, 
after the death of his father-in-law, retired witk 
his wife into a. diftant' country, where, he pur- 
chaſed a noble Rufe, and lied with Ae 
dit and reputation... ke 
| The elder bother 1 8 thodeark of theip 1 


failings. 0 
hands, he —ͤ— to great want. - me 


complete his misfortunes,..the little which, ” J 


had left at home, Was conſumed hy a ſudden 
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that was in it; aue was brought gu 
ints a ſtate of begpary. 
In this forlorn condition, he had no other 
reſource to keep himſelf from ſtarving, than to 
wander up and down the country, imploring 
the aſſiſtance of well-diſpoſed ee It hap- 
one day, that having travelled many 
miles, and obtained little relief, he 'eſpied a 


ventleman walking in the fields not far from 
a fine ſeat. To this gentleman he addreſſed 


himſelf; and having laid before him his mis- 
Fortunes, and his preſent neceſſitous condition, 
he earneſtly intreated him for ſome aſſiſtance. 
The gentleman, who was indeed his younger 
brother, did not at firſt recollect him ; but af- 
ter ſome diſcourſe with him, he perceived that 
i was his brother. However, concealing his 
owl of him, he directed him to — 
kim home, and when they came in, he ordered 
the ſervants to take care of him, and to furniſh 
him for that night with lodgings and: victuals. 
In the mean File, be whore = in his own 
mind to make himſelf known to him the next 
morning, and to make an offer to him of a 
conftant habitation and allowanec-in his houſe. 
But firft diſcourſing the matter over with his 
wife, ſhe, who was a womian of much bene- 
volence, came entirely into the propoſal. Ac- 
cordingly the next morning he ordered the 
poor man to be ſent for. © When he was come 
into his preſence, he afked if he knew him. 
The poor man anſwered, he did not. I am, 
ale he, burſting into tears, your brother, and 


tenderneſs. 


immediately fell * his — with great 
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tenderneſs; The elder, quite aſtoniſhed at this 
accident, fell to the ground, and began to make 
many excuſes, and to beg pardon for his former 
cruel behaviour. To whom the other anſwered, 
Brother, let us forget thoſe things; I heartily 
forgive you all that is paſt. You need not 
range up and down the world in this diſtreſſed 
condition: You ſhall be welcome to live with 
me. He accepted this propoſal, and they lived 
together in plenty and in great friendſhip till 


"ME 


. 
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Cons FFANTIA ond TwroDo1ve. 
NONSTAN TIA was a woman of extraor- 
dinary wit and beauty, but very unhappy 

in a father, who having arrived at riches. 
by his own induftry, took delight in nothing 
but his money. I heodoſius was the younger 
fon of a decayed family, of great parts and: 
learning, improved by a and virtuous. 
education. When he was in the 20th year of 
his age, he became acquainted with Conſtantia, 
who had not then paſſed her 15th.» As he 
lived but a ſew miles diſtant from her father's. 
houſe, he had frequent opportunities of ſeeing: 
her ; and by the advantages of a good perſon 


and a pleafing converſation, made ſuch an im- 


preſſion on her heart, as it was impoſſible for 
time to.efface. He was himſelf no leſs ſmitten 
with Conſtantia. A long acquaintance made 
them ſtill diſcover new beauties in each other, 
and by degrees raiſed in them that mutual 

* + - paſhon, 
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paſion, which had an influence on their fol- 
lowing lives. It unfortunately happened, that 
in the midſt of this intercourſe of love and 
friendſhip between Fheodoſius and Conſtantia, 
there broke out an irreconcilable quarrel be- 
tween their parents, the one valuing himſelt 
too much upon his birth, and the other upon 
his poſſeſſions. The father of Conſtantia Was 
ſo incenſed at the father of Fheodoſnis, that 
he contracted an unreaſonable averſion towards 
his ſon, inſomuch that he forbad him his houſe, 
and charged his daughter upon her duty never 
to ſee him more. In the mean time, to break 
off all communication. between-the two lovers, 
who he knew. entertained ſecret hopes of ſome 
favourable thatſhouid bring them 
together, he found out a young gentleman of 
2 good fortune, and an agreeable perſon, hom 
| OMe upon as an huſband for be his dangle! 
Ne ſcon concerted this affair ſo well, 
> he: told- Conſtantia, it was his deſign to 
marry her to ſuch a gentleman, and that her 
wedding: ſhould: be — on ſuch a day. 
Conſtantia, who ws over · awed with the au- 
thority of. het father, and unable to object to 
any thing againſt fo advantageous: a mateh, 
received the propofal-with à profound ſilence, 
whict her fathes commended in her, as the 
mot decent manner of a vitgin's nen, 
con fent to an overture of that kind. 


Due noiſe of this intended ſoon. 
reached Theodoſius, who, after a tumult 
of paſſions, which-.naturally. riſe: in a lovers 


Heart on ſuch an oecaſion, — 
letter to Conſtantia:— . 
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THE 'thoughts'of my Conſtantia, which 
© for ſome years Has deen my only happineſd, 
6 is now become a greater torment to me than 
I am able to ber. Muſt F then Rte to ſee 

you another? The ſtreams, the fields and 


© become a burthen. . 
jn the world, ro al Gere whoever 
en a wan in It ts 5 1 
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2 evening, who fainted at the reading of it; 
the next mortrimg ſne was much more 
alarmed by two or three meffenyers that came 
to her father's houfe, one after another, to en- 
quire if they had heard any thing of Theo- 
doſius, who it ſeems had left his chamber a- 
bout midnight, and could no where be found. 

The deep melancholy which had hung upom 
his mind ſome time before, made them appre· 


ſtantia, who knew that nothing bitt the report 
of her marriage could have driven him to ſuch 
extremities, was not to be comforted ; ſhe now 
accuſed herſelf for having fo tamely given an 
eat to the propoſal of an huſband, and looked 

upon the new lover as the murderer of Theo- 


doſius: In ſhort, ſhe reſolved to ſuffet the ut 


moſt effects of ber father's diſpleaſute, rather 


her ſo full of guilt” and horror. © The father 


feetug hignelt entirely rid of- a Ages 4 
my 


© meadows, where we have ſo often walked 
together, grow 2 to me ; ne itſelf in 


hend the worſt that cbuld befall him. Con- 


than comply with a marriage that appeared to 
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7 to keep a conſiderable, portion in his 
22 was not much concerned at this 
obſtinate refuſal of his daughter; and did not 
find, it very difficult to excuſe 'bimſelf upon 
that account to his intended n who 
had all along regarded his alliance rather as 2 
marriage of convenience than of love. Con- 
ſtantia had now no relief but i in her devotions 
and exerciſes of religion, to which her aflitions 
had ſo entirely ſujecked her mind, that after 
ſome yeats had abated the violence of her ſor- 
rows, 1 — ſertled her thoughts in a kind of 
tranquillity, ſhe reſolved to paſs. the remainder 
of her days in a convent. Her father was not 
diſpleaſed with a reſolution which would ſave 
money in his family, and readily complied with 
his daughter's intentions, Accordingly, in the 
25th year of her age, while her beauty was yet 
- In all its height and bloom, he carried her. to 
a neighbouring city, in order to look out a 
ſiſterhood of nuns, among whom to place his 
daughter. There was in this place a Father of 
a convent, who was very much renowned for 
his piety and exemplary Nite ; and as it is uſual 
in the Romiſh church foe thoſe who are under 
any great affliction or trouble of mind, to ap- 
ply themſelves to the moſt eminent confeſſars 
for pardon and conſolation, our beautiful vo- 
tary took the opportunity of confeſſing herſelf 

to this celebrated Father. 
We muſt now. return to Theodoſius, who 
the very morning that the above-mentioned en- 
quiries had been made after him, arrived at a 
I houſe in the ſame city where now 

2354 Conſtantia 
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Conſtantia reſided ; and deſiring that ſecrecy 
and concealment of the fathers of the convent, 
which is very ufual upon — extraordina 
occaſion, he made himfelf one of the order, wit 
a private vow never to enquire after Conſtantia, 
whom he looked upon as given away to his 
rival, upon the day on which, according to 
common fame, their marriage was to have been 
ſolemnized. Having in his youth made a 
ogreſs in learning, that he might dedicate 
himſelf more entirely to religion, he entered 
into holy orders, and in a few years became 
renowned for his ſanctity of life, and thoſe 
pious ſentimen@which he inſpired into all who 
converſed with him. It was this holy man to 
whom Conftantia had determined to apply her- 
felf in confeſſion, though neither ſhe, nor any 
_ befides the prior of the convent, knew 
y thing'of his name or family. "The gay, 
ak «wry 3 Theodofius had now taken upon 
himſelf the name of Father Francis, and was 
ſo far concealed in à long beard, a ſhaven head; 
and à religious habit, ther? it was impoſfible to 
diſcover t man of the world in the venerable 
conventual. nn 15 
As he was one morning ſhut up in his con- 
feffionat, Conſtantia, kneeling by bim, "opened 
the ſtate of her ſoul to kim; and after _ 
given him the hiſtory of à life full of inno- 
cence, ſhe burſt out into tears, and entered 5 
2 part of her ſtory, in which he himfelf had 
a ſhare. , M; behaviour, ſays ſhe, has, 
1. ear, been the death of a man, who had no 
other fault, but thatof 3 too much. * 
y 
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only knows how dear he was to me whilſt, be 
lived, and how bitter the remembrance of him 
has been to me ſince his death. She. here 
pauſed, and lifted up her eyes, that fireamed 
with tears, towards the Father, who was ſo 
moved with the ſenſe of her ſorrows, that he 
could only command his Wicks 2 Was 
broke 6c ſighs and fobbig gh, ſo far as.to bid 
her proceed. she followed his directions; and 
in a flood of tears, poured out her heart before 
him, The Father could nat forbear weeping 
e that in the agonics of his griet, 
BY pools under 3 — * 
man was thus moved by his 
cumpaſſion towards her, and . 
her guilt, proeceded with the utmoſt contrition 
kk ny we him with that vow 2 ue inity = 
which ſhe was going to. engage 28 
— fins, and the on K 
dar The F make * che erg: of 1 
ather, 


41 
this W - i 6delity, from. 


eue who be D = years, ince 
oa ein the. poſſeſnom of anather.. 
id the interruptions .of his. ſorrow, ſeeing 
his, penitent-overwhelmed with grief, he was 
only. able to bid her, barbs wn were fr 
comforted—to tell her that ber fins 


iven—that ber guilt, was. not ſo 
LS t ſhe ſhould not (alter he: Fr 


to be aflicled abave meaſure. 
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recovered 
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recovered himſelf enough to give her the ab- 
ſolution in form, directing her at the ſame time 
to repair to him the next day, that he might 
encourage her in the pious reſolutions ſhe had 
taken, and give her ſuitahle exhortations for 
her behaviour. Conſtantia retired, and the 
next morning renewed her applications, Theo- 
daſius having manned. his ſou} with proper 
thoughts and reflections, exerted: himſelf ow 
this cecafnn 36. ahe be manner he could, to 
animate his penitent in the courſe of life ſhe was 
entering upon, and wear out of her mind thoſo 
groundleſs fears and apprehenſions which had 


taken poſſeſſion of it; concluding with a pro- 


miſe to her, that he would, from time to time, 
continue his admonitions, when ſhe ſhould 
have taken upan her the holy veil. The rules 
of our reſpective orders, ſays he, will not per- 
mit that I ſhould ſee you; but you may aſſure 
yourſelf not enly of having a place in my 
prayers, but of receiving ſuch frequent inſtruc- 
tions as I can convey to you by letters. Go 
on: chearfully in the glorious courſe you have 
undertaken, and you will quickly find ſueh a 
peace and ſatisfaction in your mind, which is 
not in the power of the world to give. 

- Conftantia's heart was fo elevated with the | 
diſcourſe of Father Francis, that the very next 
day ſhe entered upon her vow. As ſoon as the 
ſolemnity of her reception was over, ſhe re- 
tired, as it is uſual, with the Abel io ner 
own apartment. 

The Abbeſs had been . the vight 
before, of all * _ between her noviciate 


and 


* - 
* 
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aud Father Francis : From whom me now 


delivered to her the allowing _ os 22 20 


5 As the Fl fruits of thole'j joye and cön- 


< ſolations which you may expect from the life 
Ty are now eng 


upon your thoughts, is ſtill alive; and 


that They 2 ather to whom you have confeſſed 


Syourſelf, was once that Theodoſius whom 
you fo much lament. The love which we 
< have had for one another, will make us more 
< happy in its diſappointment, than it could 
4 have done in its ſucceſs. Providence has 
diſpoſed of us for our advantage, though 


not according to our wiſhes. Confider your 


« Theodofius ſtill as dead, but aſſure your- 
* ſelf of one who will not ceaſe to r for 

en in F E 

e R ANC I 6. 

—— lav chat the 8 * 5 
5 the contents of the letter; aũd upon re- 
flecting on the voice, the perſon, the behaviour, 
and” above all, the extreme ſorrow of the Fa- 
ther, during her confeſſion, ſhe diſcovered 


heodofius in every particular. After having 


wept with tears of joy, it is enough, ſaid ſhe, 
Theodofius/is ſtill in being; 1 ſhall live with 
comfort, and die in peace. F 

The letters which the Father fent hex * 
Salts: are yet extant in the nunnery where ſhe 
felided, and are often read to the young re- 


bigious, in order to inſpire them with good 


reſol lutions 


in, I muſt acquaint 
— that Theodoſius, whoſe death fits ſo 


. . ß $$ -4 — 2 2 — 
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refolutions and ſentiments of virtues ls hap- 
pened, that after Conſtantia, had lived about ten 
yeats in the eloyſters, a violent fever broke out 
in the place, which ſwept wr great multi- 
tudes, and among others I heodohus. Upon 
his death- bed he ent his benediction in auvcry 
moving manner to Conſtantia, who at that tie 
was ſo far gone in the ſame fatal diſtemper. 
that ſhe lay delirtous. Upon the interval 
which generally preceges death in ſicneſs of 
this natuce, the abbeſs finding that the ph y- 
fcians had given het over, told her that Theo- 
doſius had 10 gone before, and that he had 
ſent her his benedidtion in his laſt moments. 
Conſtantia received it with! pieaſure ; and now, 
ſays: the, if Ido not aſ any. thing zmpropes, 
let me te buried by Theodoſius:: My vor 
reaches no: farther- than the grave. What I 
aſk, is, 4. hope, no violation of it. She died 
ſoon 3 and was interted accoi ding to her 
requeſt. -; Their tombs are iti}}-ro be ſcen, with 
a ſhort Latin Leere over them, tothe 
fallowing puport n. Mam 28 off) 
* HERE lis the Fr. of Fathey her F g e | 
«© $;er Conſtance. 1 hey. were lovely ly in t 5 
« lives, i. their ast they were not divided, 


wt Ei ne. a 5 
| Den 5 11 161 Wt 21210 37.7 i 

of the Neceſſity of. e the Mind ſometinus 
41 12 unc py 341 if 


R Locke ac acquaints us, that. Anthony 
„ Ashley, the firſt Ee Shafteſbury, 
N 2 was 


* 
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wn wont to ſay, that there were two men in 
every man, to wit, the wiſe, and the fooliſh; 
and that each of them muſt be allowed his 
turn. If the wiſe, the grave, the ferious 
ſhould always rule and bear ſway, the fool 
would grow fo peeviſh and troubleſome, that 
he would put the wiſe man our of order, and 
make him fit for nothing: The fool muſt 
have his times of being let looſe, to follow his 
fancies, and play his gambo!s, if 'you would 
Have ©your buſineſs go on fmoothly. The 
wind has need of being relieved, at times, from 
the fatigue of grave and ſerious ſtudies; and 
may not, more than 'a bow, be always bent. 
To this perpoſe I remember ſomewhere to 
haye'read the follos/ ing paſſage, viz. John the 
Divine having reproved ſome young men fer 
employing too much time upon archery, was 
himſelf obſerved to be playing with a bird in 
the window of his cloſet; and one of theſe 
youths, who was better acquainted with him 
than the reft, having advemured to- challenge 
the great man, for being too much taken up 
with a childiſh toy; the Divine aſked, —W hat 
bave you in your hand ? The youth anſwered, 
it 1s fy" Tots Lend it me, faid the Divine. 
And when going to lock it up in his clofet, 
the young man demanded it; becauſe, ſaid he, 
J have. preſent uſe for it. Come again in a 
little time, ſaid the Divine, and you ſhall have 
it. The young man replied, — Oh, Sir, it is 
bended. What then? ſaid the Divine, If it 
Rand ſo any time, anfwered the young man, 
it will prove uſeleſs. Hereupon he gave * 
2 # t 
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the bow, and faid, neither can my Spirit be 
always bent; it muſt ſometimes be flackened 


by innocent diverhons. 


1 1 8 ith. th. 1 a 1 1 
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Of INSECTS - 


LIES and Caterpillars, Waſps and Bees, 
and many other inſects, when they come 
out of the egg, are no more than little worms, 
ſome without, and others with feet. The little 
worm, in proceſs of time, ceaſes to feed, and 
incloſes itſelf in a kind of ſmall ſepu!chre, . 


J . 


that varies according to the nature of the ani- 


mal, but is built by each ſpecies in an uniform 
manner: And there, under a foldage that pre- 
ſerves the extreme delicacy of its texture from 
all injury, it acquires a new conception, and a 
ſecond birth. It is then called a Nymph, Which 
ſignifies a young bride, becauſe the inſect in 
that period puts on its beautiful attire, and aſ- 
ſumes the laſt form in which it is to multiply 
its ſpecies by generation. This form is called 
the Chryſalis, or the Auralie, or Golden 
Nymph; becauſe the little film, whether hard 
or tender, with which it js inveſted, is by de- 
grees tinged with a very bright and glowing 
colour. When the time of enlargement from 
its ſepulchre comes, at laſt the little worm 
mes a flying inſect, and retains no ſimili- 

tude of its former condition: The caterpillar, 
which is changed into a nymph, and the but-- 
terfly, which proceeds from it, are two animals - 
entirely different; The fuſt was altogether - 

3; terteſtrial,, 
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terreftria!, and crawled heavily along the ground; 
the ſecond is agility itſelf, and is ſo far from 
limiting its motions to the earth, that it, in 
ſome meaſure, diſdains to repoſe on its lap: 


The firſt was all ſhaggy, and frequently of an. 


hideous aſpect; the other is arrayed in colours 
ef the moſt beautiful glow : The former ftu- 
pidly confines itſelf to a groſs food ; whereas 
this ranges from flower to flower, regales itſelf 
with honey and dews, and perpetually varies 
its pleaſure : This new animal enjoys all na- 
ture, and is itſe]f one of her amiable embelliſh- 
ments. | 


i. 


| Of BI DUS. 6. 
WE ſee a ſurpriſing imitation of reaſon 
in 


ſeveral animals; but it no where 
appears in a more ſenſible manner than in the 
induſtry of birds in building their neſts. What 


maſter has taught them that they have need of 


neſts? Who has informed them to prepare 
them in time, and how to build them? What 
tender mother has adviſed them to cover the 
bottom with a foft and delicate ſubſtance, ſuch 
pluck off ſo many feathers from their own 
Es. with their beaks, as are requiſite for 
the preparing a convenient cradle for their 
young. The fwajlow does not, like other 
birds, build its neſt with little bits of ſticks 
and ftubble, but employs cement and mortar. 
Now reduce, if it is poffible, the ableſt architect 


- 
. 


ro 


as down and cotton ? And when theſe fail, to- 


C } 


to this ſmall bulk of the ſwallow, leave him 
all his knowledge, and only a beak, and ſee 
if he will habe the fame ſkill, and the like 
ſucceſs. Who has made all the birds com- 
prehend that they muſt hatch their eggs by 
ſttting upon them? that this neceſſity was in- 
diſpenſible? Who hath advertiſed them to aſſiſt 
the young, that are already formed, in eoming 
out of th: egg, by firſt breaking the ſhell ? All 
the birds take care of their young, till they are- 
in a condition to provide for themſelves ; yea, 
ſeveral of them retain food and water in their 
gullet, without ſwallowing either the one or 
the other, thus preſerving chem for their young, 
ta whom this firſt n inſtead nerd 
milk. Wonderful induſtry T? 

Another ſubject of admiration in- hieds' is, 
that a paſſage through the air, which has been 
denied to other animals, is open to them. We 


obſerve them all flying in a different manner, 


though they have but two wings eaeh. Some 
launch away in repeated ſprings, and advance by 
ſucceſſive boundings; others ſeem to glide thro” 
the air, or eleave it with an equab and uniform 
progreſs. Fheſe always ſkim over the earth, 
thoſe are capable of ſoaring up to the clouds. 
You will ſee ſome who know how to diverſify 
their flight, to aſcend in a right, oblique, or 
circular line, to ſuſpend” themſelves and con- 
tinue motionleſs in an element hghter- than 
themſelves; after this to ſtart into an horizon 
tal motion, and then preeipitate themſelves in 
an inſtant like a deſcending ſtone. In a word, 
ey tranſport themſelves, without oppoſition 
or- 


* 
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ortiazard; wherever their neceſſities or pleaſures. 
invite them. In examining the feathers of 


birds, we find the feathers of the ſwans, and 


other river-fowls, proof againſt the water, and 


continue always dry; and-yet our eyes de not 


| diſcover either the artifice or difference of them. 
In the feet of the ſame birds we obſerve webs- 


or films; the end for which. they were de- 


ſigned, they diſtinctly find out. We may be 


aſtoniſned to ſee theſe birds ſo ſure, that they 


run no hazard by throwing themſelves into the 


water ; whereas others, to whom God hath: 
not given the like feathers or feet, are never 10 
raſh: as to expoſe themſelves to it. Who hath. 
told the former that they cun-no danger, and 
who keeps back the others from following 
their example? The ducklings that have been 
hatehed under a hen, take to the water as ſoon. 
as they come out of the ſuell, nor can their 


pretended mother prevent them by her clocking: 


She ſands upon the banks in aitoniſhment at 
their raſnneſs, and ſtill more at the ſucceſs of. 
it: She finds herſelf violently tempted to fol- 
low them, and warmly expreſſes her impa- 
tience; but nothing is capable of carrying her: 
to an indiſeretion which God hath forbid her. 
The birds are all nouriſhed by one common 
father. He opens the great magazine of the- 

fields, where they are all .accommodated ac- 
cording to their neceſiitizs, There they find 
caterpillars and worms for their young. The 
atmoſphere likewiſe ſapplies them, to a very 
conſiderable height, with innumerable flies and 
gnats ; the generality of which are e 
a 19z8:: 


| pernicious, are à delicious regale for ftorks, 


who multiply the leaſt.” O the: contrary, 
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tible to our view. When the denſity of the 
air cauſes theſe littſe inſects to deſcend, the 


birds lower their flight anq deſtend in propor- 


tion. The earth alſo furniſhes them with 
beetles, ſnails, and ſeeds of all kinds, which 
are their food when they are advanced in 
ſtrength: Even frogs, lizards, ſerpents, and 
thoſe very animals we apprehend to he moſt 


and a variety of other tribes. God opens his 
hand, and every animal lives. The divine 
bounty 10 us is diſplayed, in that thoſe birds 

that are detrimental to us; and thofe with whoſe 
exiſtence we can eaſily diſpenſe, are the ſpecies 


thoſe whole ' fleſh is moſt ſalutary, and whoſe 
eggs afford the beſt nouriſhment, are fruitful 
to a prodigy. The hen alone is a treaſure for 
man, and daily makes him a preſent extremely 
valuable. The travelling birds have all their 
appointed time, which they do not paſs; but 
this time is not the ſame for every ſpecies 2 
Some wait for the winter, others the ſpring 
ſome the ſummer, and others the autumn, 
There is among every ſort a public and general 
rule of government, which guides and retains 
every ſingle bird in its duty. Before the general 
_ there is none thinks of departing ;. after 

its publication, there is no one tarries behind. 


A kind of council fixes upon the day, and gm 


a certain time to prepare for it : After which 


they all take their flight; and fo exact is their 
difcipline, that the next day there is not a ſtrag- 
gler nor deſerter to be found, Several 59 ; 

| 1 "oY =, W 
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know no other bird but the ſwallow that acts 
thus; but the fact is certain concerning ſeveral 
other kinds. Now, taſk, though we had but 
the ſingle inſtance of the ſwallow, what news 
have they received from the countries whither 
they go in great companies, to be aſſured that 
they ſhall find all things there prepared for 
their reception ? I aſk, hy they do not keep, 
Ake other birds, to the auser here they have 
brought up their young, which have been ſo 
Kindly treated in it? By what diſpoſition o 
travel does this new brood, which knows no 
other than its native country, conſpire all at 
once to quit it? In what language is the ordi- 
nance publiſhed, which forbids all, both old 
and young, ſubjects of the Wpublic, to tarry 
beyond à certain day? And, laſtly, by what 
ſigns do the principal magiſtrates k now that 
they ſhould run an extreme hazard in expoſing 


themſelves to be prevented by a rigorous feaſon? | 
What other anſwer! can be given th. theſe 


queſtions; than that of the prophet,—0 Lord, 
bow . in wor —_— 
— — Dns 35: + 
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Renork fron rnb, 7 Syllem 1 the 


YOPERNICUS was born at Thors,: a city 

of Poland, about the end ofithe fifeenth 
ory: | According: co him, che heaveng and 
the ſtars, with regard to us, ate perfectly at 
reſt; and che r us aſeribed to them, 
SJOZY IF) 35G Py; v9 07 TWT1K: 24 proceed 
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g; | proceed only from the earth, which moves on 
ral its axis, and is wich the other planets carried 
ut away from weſt to eaſt, round the Sun as their 
ws common center. He ſuppoſes that all theſe 
er | planets move round the dun in a greater or leſs 
at time, in proportion as they are more or leſs 
or | diſtant ftom it; Mercury, being neareſt the 
p, Sun, makes his revolution round about him in 
ve three months; Venus, in eight months; the 
ſo Earth, in a year; Mars, in two years; Jupi- 
to ter, in twelve years; and Saturn, the remoteſt 
10 of all the planets, completes his courſe about 
at the Sun in about thirty years. Copernicus 
i- places the fixed ſtars beyond all theſe planets, 
d at-ſo great a diſtance from the earth, that thirty 


y millions of leagues ate an inconſiderable length, 
it if put in compariſon with it. He ſuppoſes the 
it moon to be the inſeparable*companion of the 
9 earth, going along with the earth, round the 
? FF Aſun, in che ſpace of a year; but in the mean 
e time, ſhe has a proper orbit of her own, where- 
A in ſhe moves round the earth in a month's 


7 time. Moons, or Satellites, have been diſ- 
1 covered, ſince his time, by the help of telle- 
ſcopes, which move round the planets, Jupiter 
and Saturn; whilft they are carried round the 
e ſunin like manner as the moon meves round 
the earth. Beſides the annual circulation of 
the earih round the ſun, Copernicus ſuppoſes, 
that the earth has allo a vertiginous motion 
round its axis, as on iiſelf, from the weſt to 
the eaſt, in twenty- four hours; and that, in 
conſequence of this motion, all the heavenly 
bodies mutt ſeem to turn round the earth in 
: twenty- four 


. "_ * » * 
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twenty-four hours from caſt to weſt. The 
axis of a globe is a line paſſing through the 
center of it from one point of its ſuperfic ies to 
the oppoſite point, like a needle tun directly 
through an orange. The two points in which 
the axis meets with the ſurface of the earth, 
are called the poles of the earth. Now, the 
earth by turning round in twenty-four hours 
from weſt to eaſt, upon this line or axis, or on 
itſelf, does ſucceſſively cauſe every point of its 
turn towards and from the ſun; ſo that 

the part towards the ſun is always lightened, 
whilft the other lies dark. But as we do not 
pereeive that motion of the earth which is the 
cauſe of our approaching nearer and nearer to 
the ſun, till noon, and then of our departing 
farther and farther from it, till midnight, we 
are apt to think the motion to be in the ſun 
and in the heavens, and not in our earth, miſ- 
taking an apparent for a real motion: There 
fora, to explain it a little, we muſt ſuppoſe a paſ- 
ſenger fitting in a boat ſailing eaſtward with a 
ſwift and uniform motion ; to him the houſes 
and trees on the water- ſide, though immove- 
able, will ſeem to te moving weſtward: On 
the contrary, the boat in which he is carried, 
though moving ſwiftly, will ſeem to him to be 
immoveable ; becauſe, by an unvariable rule 


rule of nature, we fee thoſe objects only to 


move, whoſe 1mages change their places in our 
eye. Now, according to this rule, all objects 
be looks upon withaut the boat, muſt needs 


ſeem to him to be in motion, becauſe the images 


of theſe objects are continually changing their 
5 places 
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places in his eyes, as he is carried along with - 
the boat towards; or from them. On the other 
hand, all the objects in the boat he looks upon, 
will ſeem to him immoveable, though really 5 
in motion; becauſe all thoſe objects 4 4 
in the Tante place, order, and ſituation, bot 
2 themſelves and with regard to him, the 
s of them in his eyes cannot change their 
ple but muſt appear to him perfectly fixed 
and unmoved, though they are really moving 
with the ſame degree of motion as the boat. 
Now, apply this obſervation to the ſyſtem f 
nature, thus: The earth, though my * 
adyancing in a great circle round the ſun, ak 80 
making every twenty-four hours a whole 3 
volution on itſelf, will appear to us who are 
carried away with it, perfectly unmoveable; 
becauſe all the objects we ſee on the earth, be⸗ 4 
ing always in the ſame place and order, both = 
among themſelves, and with regard to us, the 
images or pictures of them painted on the re- 
ticular coat, or retina of our eyes, will never 
change their place at any time: On the con- 
traty, the fun and ſtars, far without the boun- 
daries of our earth, though conſtantly fixed in 
one place, without ever eaving it, will appear 
to us perpetually coming up or down, accord - 
ing as theit images come up and place them- 
ſelves in the lower or higher part of our eyes: 
And as we, with the earth, are moving from 
welt to eaſt; ſo the heavens, ſun, and ſtars 
will appear 40 us to be moving from eaſt to 
weſt; The earth, in its annual courſe round | 
the ſun,'s runs through! the twelve Aſteriſms, 
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or figns of the Zodiac; which limit her courſe 
in that her great annual circle. Their order 
and names are as fellow: Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, 
Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, and Piſces. 

hree of them are aſſigned to each ſeaſon. of 


the year; the firſt three to the ſpring, the 


ſecond three to.the ſummer, the next to the 
autumn, and the laſt three to winter. Each 

ſign is divided into thirty degrees; in all, three 
hundred and fixty. The earth proceeds in 
this grand circle of its courſe round the ſun - 
ſomewhat. more than one of theſe degrees 
every day. When it arrives at Aries in the 
ſpring, and Libra in autumn, our days and 
nights are alike long. When it comes to 
the tropic of Cancer, we have the longeſt day; 
when at Capricorn, the ſhorteſt. The axis 
of the earth being ever in the ſame poſition, 
cauſes the inequality of days in the diffe- 
rent climates, and the orderly return of the 
ſeaſons. | 
| Pythagoras, who had travelled, into, the eaſt 
in queſt of knowledge, on his return into 
Greece, above five hundred years before Chriſt, 
introduced this opinion of the ' earth's moving 
round the ſun :, But it was always rejected as 
abſurd, till Copernicus, near two thoufand 
years after Pythagoras, ruminating upon it 
again, and, after thirty years aſſiduous labour, 
cleared it perfectly; ; and, by his obſervations, 
found it wholly. >zrecable | to. the Rate of the 
heavens. Hence it is deſervedly called tbe 
m of Copernicus * is now generally, 

approved 
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approved by the learned, as being more agree- 


able to reaſon, than to conceive the ſun, a body 
a million times bigger than the earth, to re- 
volve round the earth in an immenſe ſpace, 


and with inconceivable rapidity, every twenty- 
four hours. This ſtudy, though it is not 
certain and evident in itſelf, does notwiCh- 
ſtanding extremely ſatisfy the mind, by lay- 
ing a ſyſtem before it which explains alli the 


effects of nature in a ſenſible and rational man- 
ner; and, at the ſame time, expreſſes to us 


the infinite greatneſs, power, and wiſdom of 
God. By means of teleſcopes, the modern 


philoſophers have made ſuch diſcoveries; inthe 


| heavens, as, though very certain to them, will 
always appear chimerical to the generality of 


mankind. According to theſe aſtronomers, 
the ſun is a million times bigger chan the 
earth, and Saturn four thouſand. Fhe diſtance 


of the earth, and the other planets, from the 
ſun, is no leſs incredible. A cannon- ball, (ay 
they, in going from the earth to the-ſung if 
it always keeps its firſt. degree of velocity, 


would take up twenty- we years. - Now, 2 


-cannon-ball runs ſix hundred feet in the ſecond 
of a minute: Suppaſing then, that it ſhould 


conſtantly preſerve the ſame. velocity. with 


which it patled/the firſt fix huodred feet, after 
its coming out: of the cannon, it: would move 


one hundred and eighty leagues in one hour; 
and conſequently, in paſſing from the earth 
to the ſun, it would travel over thirty- nine 
millions four hundred and twenty thouſand 
teagues, which, upon this ſuppolition, is the 

2 | earth's 


ee ˙—m eee — — 


—— — — 


- diftance from ** and the diſtance of Sa- 
turn from the ſun muſt be fed in 
The diſtance of the fixed ſtars from theſea, 
and their bigneis, are ſtill more inconceivabie. 
Exory one of: theſe: fixed ſtars, according to 
them, is a ſun : And there is reaſon: une 
4 they, of no leſs bigneſs, light, and glory, 
. aa that which enlightens us; each of thoſe 
tuns being conſtantly attended with a number 
--of planets peculiar to himſelf, which in dif- 
- ferent periods, and at different diſtances, per- 
[Form their citculations round him, and con- 
* ieute ſo many particular worlds or ſyſtems ; 
every ſun doing the - ſame office to biz proper 
; tho 
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ſo far removed from 


vs, are notwichſtanding 


our fun; that a cannon- ball, moved with the 


volocity above-mentioned, would taie up above 
fix hundred | thouſand yeats to paſs over che 
pace which lies betwixt thoſe ſtars or ſuns, 
: and our ſun. Wikat is a-man, a city, a:king- 

dom, or the earth itſelf .in its whole extent, 
but lan imperceptibis point, :in compariſon of 


{. thoſe vaſt bodies, whoſe: immenſe magnitude ; 
ur paſſes all imagination? What is then the 


© — itſelf in compariſon of him who 


oreated it 'by 'a»fimgle word; He 2 and 


ey were made o_ übte; 13, wy 
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you need not have ſupped ſa.poorly.', There 


haye been ſome idle enough to inſinuate, that 


frugality is too low and narrow, a quality to 


deſerve the attention of; great minds. But 
reaſon evinces, and experience aſſures us, that 
tne greateſt men in all ages have been frugal : 


And indeed, if there were nothing elſe to en- 


courage the practice of this virtue, ve might 


well recommend it from hence, that the habit 


of it renders men juſt. A ſpirit of frugality 


w 


is the ſtrongeſt and moſt efficacious. remedy 


89 # 


' againſt corruption. A man who knows how 


to manage his, fortune prudently, will be. in- 


dependent, though that fortune be but ſmall ; 
for having once acquired the art of governing 


himſelf and his affairs, there will be no tempta- 


tion ſtrong enough to induce him to give up 


that liberty which he tuereby poſſeſſes. F ru- 


gality is the; beſt engineer for throwing up 


thoſe works- which are intended to keep off 
misfortunes :. A ſmall reſerve is the beſt medi- 
cine in the world on the falling ef unforeſeen 
calamity: Beſides, the practice of this virtue 
enables a man to live upon a little, if, in ſpite 
of all honeſt precautions, he ſhould, through 
the ſtrokes of fortune, have but little left. Hie 


who by his prudent R acquired 


3 a 
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a ſma!) bank, has it in his power to ſerve his if 
friends, and to do great kindneſles to others, v 
with no inconvenience to himſelf; which is 0 
one of the higheſt and moſt rational pleaſures 
a man can enjoy. A frugal man bath at all 
times his faculties clear, and knows when and 
how to take opportunity by the foretop. | 

'It is no'ſhame to raiſe a great fortune from 

a ſmall one, provided it be done honeſtly: : 
And that this may be done, if we conſider id 
how foon à large fortune uay be reduced to | 
nothing, will appear feaſible; for if it is folly, 

þ extravagance, and carclefſoeſs that 1nduce this, 
; why ſhould not wiſdom, frugality, and atten- 
tion effect that? 

I will conclude with a very true are of 
Coſmo de Medicis, Grand Duke of Tufeany, 
concerning whom, on account of his prodi- 
gious wealth, it was rumoured that he had 
the art of tranſmutation. A noble Venetian, 
who, though he had but a ſmall fortune, was 
extremely well recommended to bis Highneſs, 
and by his polite behaviour added daily to his 
credit at court, one day fairly put the queſtion, 
and aſked the Duke, if he had the philoſopher's 
© ſtone, or not? My friend, ſaid the Duke, I 
have; and becauſe I have a great regard for 
ou, I will give you the receipt in few words. 

I never bid another do that which I can 
© do myſelf; I never put off till to- mortow 
< that which may be done to-day ; nor do I 
ever think any matter fo trivial as not to 
« deſerve notice.” The Venetian thanked his 
* Highneſs for his ſecret; and, by ob- 
ſerving 


ſervins his rules, acquired 
well ſhoatd: 1 be. PRE. if the reader would 
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2 great eſtate. How 
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Genfer, Swearing nd Imprecation. = 


—— — 


THE folly of this N vice of the 
age, is thus admirably deſeribed by a 


conſiderable maſter of learning and language: 


Cuſtom, ſays he, has made this vice faſhion- 
able, but neither civil norlawful; for vice can 
never plead preſcription. I know it lies under 


the protection of numbers, and quality; but 


ill things have no right to ſanctuary. Becauſe 
vermin ſwarm, muſt they be permitted to in- 
creaſe ? Shall the number of felons plead for 
pardon ? No, no; cuſtomarineſs of ill things 
makes them worſe, and the more they muſt 
be diſeountenanced, and taught diſcipline. 
Whatever jars with religion, and cuts upon 


| good-breeding, is below a gentleman, © Such. 
_ expreſſions grate the ear, and turn the very 


faculty of hearing into a burden; they are 
high ſymptoms of 2 lewd inclination, and of 
a depraved complexion ;' for when the breath 
ſmells rank, the-Romach-is infectedi In ſhort, 
ſuch jargon is a breach of civility; it is a 
ruſtic cant, an uncreditable, ungenteel dialect, 


as well as unchriſtian, claſning both with the 


rules of breeding and the goſpel; nor is the whole 


' polſe of bullies able to ennoble it. I'know W 

they fling a veil on theſe expreſſions, Damn 
ye, ſays one, and ſon of à whore, ſetve -_ 
£ iven 
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«liven à period, and to make the expreſſion 
bluſtering. They are, ſays another, marks of 
familiarity, pure ſallies of kindneſs, and de- 
monſtrations of friendſhip. No doubt to de- 
Iiver over to Satan an old acquaintance, with- 
out aſking. his conſent to the conveyance, is 
freedom with a vengeance; but at which end 
of the eompliment is his Kindneſs d What pro- 

viſion will theſe blades. make for their 2 


mies, if they place their friends fo-unworthily ? 


- Theſe: cohweb excuſes are for ever. ſwept away 
2 the judgment: made concerning ſuch oaths 
young Prince z: I mean Henry, ſon to 
ing James the Sixth of Scotland, and Firſt 


1 Eagland,, when Prince of Wales, Tbis 
Prince being ance hunting the ſtag, a butcher's 


dog chanced to kill the ſtag, and ſpoil the 
ſport ; which the Prince not reienting, the 
huntſmen: and company, to incenſe him againſt 
the, buccher, told him, if the K ing his father 


had been ſerved ſo, de would have {worn ſo 


as no man could have endured it. Away, 
„ ſaid. the Prince; all the eee in che world 
is dot Worth an cam. 

I. have tead aftory,, ſays my author, of ſome 
"diftioguilhed Biſhops: that. was going acroſs 
the parade in St James's Park, when a party 
zof the guards were under arms, he obſerved 
the officer who, exerciſed thema to ſwear ex- 


travagantly. Whtereupon going up to him, 
Sir, ſaid he, I am uo ſoldier, and therefore 
cannot tell how far oaths, are a neeeſſary 


qualification in that character; but, if you 
* can do your buſineſs without Iwcaring, let 
« me 


* a> 


> | 


2 
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grees wrought; ſo 


his friends together, to a feaſt And after 
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me intreat you to reftain.“ The reproef, 
it is ſaid, had its immediate effects. 
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AER] EANT "Glanville was à ſecond In 

only: His father intended to ſettle the fair 
eſtate of which he was proprietor, on his eldeſt 
ſon ; but he being a vicious young man, and 
there appearing no s of his recovery, be 
ſettled it on the Sexjeant, his ſecond ſon. Up- 
on the father's: death;; his eldeſt ſon binding 


that what he had before looked : upon:1as: the 


threatnings ef an angry father, was now too 
certain, became melancholy; and. that by de- 
great a change on him, that 
what his father * not prevail in, while he 


lived, was nos effected by the ſeverity uf his 


laſt will; ſo that it was now: too late forihim 


to change, in hopes of an eſtate that was gone 
2 from him. a7 


Bat his brother obſerving the 
reality of the change, reſolved 'within Hime! f 
what to do: "Sv: he called him, With of 


other diſhes had been ſerved up to dinner, he 


ordered one that was covered to be ſet before 
his brother, and defired him to uncover it; 
- which he doing, 


the company was ſurpriſed 
to findtrit full of writings : 80 he told them, 
that he was now to do what he was ſure His 
father would have done, if he had lived to 
1 tha bans —_— —_— e now all ſaw 

ond: —⁹ BÞ in 


in his brother; and therefore he freely reſtored 
to him the whole eſtatee. 
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Tl A famous Inſtance of Rage calmed. 


TY IN Kong, King of Th in China, had 2 
| fine horſe which he loved; and © this 
” horſe died by the fault of the groom. The 
Prince being in great rage, ſnatched a Jance, 
and was going to run him through; but Yen 
TC, his miniſter, divetted the blow ; and in- 
+ ſtand y addreſſing? himſelf to the Prince: Sir, 
ſaid he, that man was very near being dead, 
before he knew the heinouſneſs of his crime. 
I conſent, anſwered the King, that you make 
him ſenſible of it. Then Ven Te taking the 
lance; and aiming it at the criminal, Wiretch, 
ſaid he to him, attentively hear your crimes, 
u which are as follow: Firſt, You have been 
»i$,the: cauſe. of the death of a horſe, which your 
Prince committed to your ſpecial care; there- 
by you deſerve death. In the ſecond place, 
you have been the cauſe why my Prince (be- 
cauſe you have loſt his horſe), has fallen into 
ſuch 2. pathon, that he would kill: you with 
© his on hand: Behold l. a ſecond capital 
£ crime,.more grievous than the firſt. Laſtly, 
all the: Princes, and /all the neighbouring 
ſtates, will thereby know, that my Prince 
wants to take away a man's life to reyenge 
the death of a horſe; and thus his eputation 
is tuined. And you, wretch, you have been 
the occalion of all thoſe conſequences. Do 
| © you 
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0 


ored « you rightly conceive your faults ?” Let 
© him go, let him ga, replied the Prince, don't 
let me break in agen my goodneſs. I par- 


6 don him.“ 
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An Inflance of the Vanity of worldly Things. 


Certain rich covetous Bonza had made 


a collection of a great many jewels, 


which he watched. very narrowly. Another 


Bonza, older than him, begged that he would 
ſuffer him to ſee them: And after he had 
looked at them for ſome time, cl thank you, 


6 ſaid he, for. your jewels.” 


*. Why thank me? 


< anſwers the other ; I did not give you them.” 

But [ had the pleaſure to ſee them, replied 
all the advantage 
* you reap from them, except the trouble f 
6 watching them. The difference i is but ſmall, 


* the, 


don't envy you.” 


Lewis XI. King 


od's charge; 49 


guelt ; add that is 
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© Another Example of the Caine? = 
of Fi rance; aſking a 


a 928 F 
of mean condition who followed. the court, 
and did not know the "King, © © How much he 
c earned! 2 5 earn as much as the Kin 
rered the man; fer both he and T'live "at 


2 


id hen we ſhall" bath' de- 


„part this" life, he "will. carry away, no more 
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=. | Avarice is inſatiable. | 


18 Badoick, who wrote againſt the iide- 


pendents and ſectaries in the year 1646, 
relates the following ſtotry upon his own know- 


ledge :—* I being one day, ſays he, ſome 


c twenty years fince, that is about the year 
© 1626, at a great feaſt, in a doctor of phyſic's 


© houſe in London ; he, in 2 merry way, re- 
< lated to his puetts how he came into 


the city; profeſſing unto them all, that he 
« was, not worth fix pounds in the world, 

« books and all, at his firſt coming; and chat 
being entertained in the family of one of 


© Queen Elizabeth's doctors of phyſic to het 
« perſon, for to teach his children, ne ſo pleaſed 
© the humour of the doctor, that he Jet him 


© have the uſe of his library, and communi- 
« cated unto him the way of his practice, and 
gave him many excellent receipts: And, he 


© remaining with him ſome five years, it pleaſed | 


© God to take away the doctor: Fans his apo- 
* thecary-taking a very great liking to him, 
_ © perſuaded him now to practiſe phyfic in his 


* place; ORs him withal to take ſome con- 


« venient houſe by him, promiſing to further 


* him, what he. could; ſaying moreover, that 


© he doubted. not, but, by the praiſe and good 
© report he. would give of binn, to cauſe all 
« thoſe noble perſons that were the, doctor 


© patients, to make uſe of him: And he would 


© do all this, upon condition that he ſhould uſe 
© no other apothecary but himſelf. To which 
the doctor willingly condeſcended. Where- 


upon 
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© upon the apothecary ſo beſtirred himfelf, that 
© he made good his promiſe, and brought him 
into the greateſt practice of any phyſician in 
© London. But, ſaid he, when I began firſt 


© to praQtife, being very poor, I thought withr 


© myſelf, that if I could with all my pains and 
© induſtry get but one hundred pounds a-year, 
© to live upon when I am old, or leave to m 
ve ubs | . 
© family, I would never aſpite to greater riches: 
© And truly, ſaid he, within the ſpace of one 
© I got above two thouſand pounds, and pur- 
<« chaſed an hundred pounds a-year : And then 
24 t with myſelf, if I could but make 
it up two hundred, I would reſt contented 


_ © without any farther ambition; and I, within 


© lefs than one year's ſpace, made it up two 
© hundred pounds per annum: And then I 
© thought, if I could but make it up five hun- 
© dred pounds a-year, L would never deſire an 

© more; and within a few years, ſaid he, i | 


© made it up five hundred pounds a- year: And | 


© then I thought with myſelf, if I could now 
< but make it a thouſand pounds a-year, I 
would then be content; and within a few 
years I had my deſire: And then I thought 
© with myſelf, if I could make it up two 
© thouſand pounds a- year, I would never de- 
© fire any more wealth; and before I was fifty 
< years. of age, I had, ſaid he, purchaſed two 

< thouſand pounds a-year : And then I thought 
© with myſelf, if I could make it but three 
< thouſand pounds a-year, I would then go 
and build hoſpitals, and reft. abundantly fas 
* tiched; and nen he, within a few 


years, 
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1 years, 1 made it up above three thouſand 
pounds by the year: And, by my troth, ſaid 
© he, I am now as covetous as ever I was.” 


—_— —_ — —— — 


Of the Delufim of Witchcraft. 


ASSENDI, the philoſopher, in a village 
where he uſually retired to recreate him- 
ſelf after the fatigue of ſtudy, perceived a croud 
of peaſants condutting a ſhepherd tied and 
bound, Curioſity made him enquire, what 
this man, whom they were carrying to priſon, 
had done ? © Sir, anſwered one of them, he is 
© 2a ſorcerer ; we have arreſted him, and are 
© now going to deliver him up to juſtice.” The 
word ſorcerer awaked Gaſſendi's philoſophical 
ideas. It was an agreeable pleaſure to him, 
to have an opportunity to examine, by him- 
felf, the fables which are told of thoſe im- 
poſtors. He ordered the peaſants to conduct 
the priſoner to his houſe, and to leave him 
under his charge. As he had great authority 
over the people of this village, they made no 
difficulty to obey. Cm dd 
Friend, ſaid he to the ſorcerer, when th 
_ © were by themſelves, thou muſt tell me plain- 
ly, if thou haſt any compact with the Devil? 
© If thou wilt confeſs thy crime, I will ſet 
© thee at liberty; but if thou art obſtinately 
_ © fflent, I will deliver thee up to the Sheriff.“ 
« Sir, anſwered the ſhepherd, I confeſs that 
„ go every day to the nightly meetings of 
the forcerers. One of my friends gave me 
the 
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© balm which is to be ſwallowed down ; and 
© I have been of the ſociety for near three 
6 years.“ | 5 
Gaſſendi informed himſelf particularly of 
the reception of the pretended magician, who 


| ſpoke of all the demons as if he had been 


amongſt them all his life. Now, ſays Gaſ- 
* ſendi, thou muſt ſhew me the drug which 
thou takeſt to go to the infernal aſſembly; 
* for I reſolve this evening to accompany thee.” 
That depends on you, anſwered the ſhep- 
herd; if you incline, I will conduct you im- 
* mediately after the clock ſtrikes twelve.“ 
When the hour approached, * Ccme, ſays 
© Gaſlendi, it is now time to prepare for our 
* departure.” Ihe magician pulled a box out 
of his pocket, in which was a fort of opiate, 


| He took out about the bigneſs of a nut for 


himſelf, and gave the ſeme quantity to the 
philoſopher, defiring him to ſwallow it, and 
lie down under the chimney, aſſuring him, 
that, in a little time, a demon would appear, 
under the form of a cat, and tranſport him to 


the convention, theſe being the uſual horſes 


which the ſorcerers mounted. Gaſlendi hav- 
ing received the ointment, pretended that he 
could not take it till it was wrapt up in ſome- 


thing; ſo he went into a cloſet, took a little 


bit of preſerves out of a pot, covered it with a 
wafer, and, returning, told the ſhepherd, that 
he was now ready to follow him. Let us 
« firetch ourſelves on the floor, anſwered the 
© magician, and in that attitude take our balm,” 
No tooner ſaid than done, The philoſopher 

1 ſwallow ed 
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ſwallowed the ſweet-meats, and the ſorcerer 
his uſual drug. In a few minutes he appeared 
like one ſtupified, or mortally drunk, and at 
laſt fell afleep; during which he uttered a 
thouſand extravagant things, converſing with 
all the devils, and his comrades, whom he 
ſuppoſed to be magicians like himſelf. After 
four or five hours fleep he awoke, and found 
himſelf in the ſame place where he had taken 
his drug, SO ART ES Pages <5 
Well, ſaid he to Gaſſendi, you ought to 
© be ſatisfied with the manner the goat re- 
* ceived you. To have been admitted, the 
« firſt day of your reception, to kiſs his poſte- 
© riors, is no ſmall honour,” After which he 


' recounted a great many extravagant things 
about their pretended meetings. 


Gaſſendi, touched with the ſtate of this 


poor wretch, undeceived him, by cauſing a 


dog, in his preſence, to ſwallow the balm, 


which made him very ſoon fall aſleep. The 


ſhepherd was ſet at liberty, and probably un- 


deceived his brethren, who believed the ſame 
impoſtu res. 


ANECDOTE 


ns 
ANECDOTE of the late EA RL of Ross. 


HE late Earl of Roſs was in charactgr 
aud diſpoſition like the humorous Earl. 


of Rocheſter. He had an infinite fund of wit, 


great ſpirits ; was fond of all the vices which 
the Beau Monde call pleaſures, and by that 


means firſt impaired his fortune as much as 


he poſſibly could; and-faally; his health be- 
| ond repair. 


The poor Earl having led this life till it 


drought him to death's door, the Rev. Dean 
Madden, a man of exemplary piety and virtue, 


having heard his Lordſhip. was given over, 
thought it his duty to write him a very. pathe- 
tic letter, to remind him of his paſt life ; the 
particulars of which. he mentioned;: ſuah as 
whoring, gaming, drinking, rioting, blaf- 
phem ing his Maker, and, in thort, all manner 
of wickedneſs, exhorting him in the tendereſt 
manner, to employ the few moments that yet 
remained to him, in penitently confeſſing he 
manifold tranſgreſſions, and ſoliciting his par- 
don from an offended Deity, before whom he 
was ſhortly to appear. 

It is proper to acquaint the render, that the- 
late Earl of Kildare was. one of the molt pious 
noblemen of the age, and, in every reſpeR, 42 
contraſt in character to Lord Kois. W. hen 
the latter, who retained his ſenſes to the laſt 
moment, and died rather for want of breath, 
than want of ſpirits, read over the Deau's let- 
ter (which came to him under cover) he or- 


_dered it to be put in anon: paper, ſealed up, 


= 2 

and directed to the Earl of Kildare ; he like- 
wiſe prevailed on the Dean's ſervant to carry 
it, and to ſay it came from his maſter, which 
he was encouraged to do by a couple of guineas, 
and his knowing nothing of the contents, 
Lord Kildare was an effeminate, puny, little 
man, extremely formal and delicate, inſomuch 
that, when he was married to Lady Mary 
O'Brien, one of the moſt ſhining beauties then 
in the world, he would not take his weddin 


_ off when he went to bed. From this 
1 


ngle inſtance, it may be judged with what 
ſurprize and indignation he read over the 
Dean's letter, containing ſo many accuſations 
for crimes he knew himſelf entirely innocent 
of. He firſt ran to his Jady, and informed 
her that Dean Madden was aQtually mad; to 
prove which, he delivered her the epiſtle he 
3 received. Her ladyſhip was as much 
con 
fibly be ; but withal obſerved, that the letter 
was not written in the ſtile of a madman, and 
adviſed him to go to the Archb:ſhop of Dublia 


about it; accordingly his Lordſhip ordered his 


coach, and went to the Epiſcopal Palace, 
where he found his Grace at home, and imme- 
diately accoſted him in this manner :—< Pray, 
my Lord, did you ever hear that 1 was a 
blaſphemer, a whoremonger, a rioter, and every 
thing that is baſe and infamous.“ You, my 
Lord, faid the Biſhop, every one knows is the 
pattern of humility, godlineſs, and virtue.” 
« We!}, my Lord, what ſatisfaction can I have 
of a tevetend divine, who, undet bis own hand, 


lays 


ounded and amazed at it, as he could poſe 
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lays all this to my charge.” „ Surely, an- 


ſwered his Grace, no man in his ſenſes, that 
knows your Lordſhip, would preſume to do it: 
And if any clergyman has been guilty of fuch 


an offence, yu ordſhip will have ſatisfation 
from the ſpiritual court.” Upon this Lord 


Kildare delivered his Grace the letter, which 
he told him was delivered by the Dean's ſer- 
vant, and which both the Archbiſhop and the 
Earl knew to be the Dean's own hand-writing. 
The Archbiſhop immediately ſent for the Dean, 
who, happening to be at home, inſtantly o- 
beyed the ſummons; before he entered the 
room, he adviſed Lord Kildare to walk into 
anorker apartment, which his Lordſhip ac- 
cordingly did. When the Dean entered, his 
Grace looking very ſternly, demanded if he had 
written that letter. The Dean anfwered, © 1 
did, my Lord.” © Mr Dean, returned the 
prelate, 'I always” thought you a man of ſenſe 
and prudence, but this unguarded action muſt 
leſſen you in the eſteem of all good men. To 
throw out ſo many cauſeleſs inveRtives againſt 
the moſt unblemiſhed nobleman in Europe, 
and accuſe him of crimes to which he and his 
family have ever been ſtrangers, muſt certainly 
be the effect of a diſtempered brain; beſides, 
Sir, you have by this means laid yourſelf open 
to a proſecution, which will oblige you either 
publicly to retract what you have ſaid, or to 
ſuffer the conſequence.” © My Lord, anſwered 
the Dean, I never think, act, or write any 
thing, for which I am afraid to be called to 
an account, before any tribunal on earth; and, 
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if I am to be profecuted for diſcharging the 
duties of my function, I will ſuffer patiently 
the ſeveteſt penalties in juſtification of it.“ 
And, ſo ſaying, the Dean retired with ſome 
emotion, and left the two noblemen as much 
in the dark as ever. Lord Kildare went home, 
and ſent for a proctor, to whom he communi- 
cated the Dean's letter, and ordered a citation 
to be ſent to him as ſoon as poſſible: In the 
mean time, the Archbiſhop, who knew the 
Dean had a family to provide for, and foreſaw 
that ruin muſt attend his entering into a ſuit 
with ſo powerful a perſon, went to his houſe, 
and recommended to him to aſk my. Lord's 
pra before the matter became public. ** Aſk 
is pardon | {aid the Dean, why, the man's 
dead.“ Lord Kildare dead!“ „No, Lord: 
Roſs,” Good God! ſaid the Archbiſhop, 
did you not ſend a letter yeſterday to Lord 
Kildare?“ „No, truly, my Lord, but I ſent 
one to the unhappy Earl of Roſs, who was 
then given over, and I thought it my duty 
to write to him in the manner I did.“ Upon 
examining the ſervant, the whole was rec- 
tihed, and the Dean ſaw with great regret, 
that Lord Roſs died as he had lived; nor 
did he continue in this life above four hours 
after he ſent off the letter. 8 
The footman loſt his place by the jeſt, and 
was, indeed, the only ſufferer for my Lord's 
laſt piece of humour. ä 


De 


C 
The PROGRE$8 F HUMAN LITE. 


LL the world's a ſtage, 
And all. the men and women oe 
ers; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts: 


His acts being ſeven ages. At füirſt the infant, 


Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arma. 
And then the whining ſchool-boy, with His 
"2 ſatchel; 7: !: 


And ſhining i fi creeping like ſnails 


Unwillingly to ſchool. - And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad -. 
Made to his miſtreſs eye-brow. Then a ſoldier, 
Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the.pard, 
Jealous i in honour, ſudden and quick i in quarrel ; 


TSccting the bubble reputation 


Even in the cannon's MoU. "And then the 
juſtice, - 


In fair round belly, with 8084 U apon lin'd, 


With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 


Full of wife ſaws and modern inſtances; 


And ſo be plays bis part. The ſixth age thifts 


- Into the lean ay ſlipper'd pantaloon, 

With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on ſide ; 
His uſeful hoſe well ſav'd, à world too wide 

For his ſhrunk ſhank; and his big manly voice, 


Turning again towards childiſh treble, pipes 
And whiſtſes in his found. Laſt ſcene of all, 


That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory# 


Is ſecond childiſhrefs, and mere oblivion, 


dans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, fans every 


| thing. 


MI1LTON's 


— 


His praiſe, who out of darkneſs call'd up light. 


678) 
"MIL TON's MonxwincG Hyun. 


HESE are thy glorious work, Parent of 


good 
Almighty ! thine this univerſal frame, 
Thus _—_— fair! thyſelf how wond'rous 
. *; :- amen 
Unſpeakabie ! who fitt'ſt above theſe heav'ns, 
To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen 
In thefe thy lowlieſt works; yet theſe declare 
Thy goodneſs beyond thuught, and pow'r 
divine. | | 
Speak ye who beft can tell, ye ſons of light, 
Angels; for ye behold him, and with ſongs 
And choral ſymphonies, day without night, 


Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in heav'n, 


On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him firſt, him laſt, him midſt, and without end. 


Faireſt of ſtars, laſt in the train of night, 


If better thou belong not to the dawn, 


Sure pledge of day, that crown'd the ſmiling 


morn 


With thy bright circlet, praiſe him in thyſ phere, 
. While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime. 


Thou ſun of this great world both eye and ſou), 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; ſound his praiſe 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb'ſt, 


And when high noon haſt gaia'd, and when 


thou fall ſt. 
Moon that now meets the orient ſun, now fly'ſt 
With the fix'd ſtars, fix'd in their orb that flies; 
And ye hve other wand'ring fires that move 
In myſtic dance not without ſong, reſound 


Air, 
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Air, and ye elements, the eldeſt birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
of | Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix, _ 
And nouriſh all things; let your ceaſeleſs 
change”. oo EINE” , 
13 | Vary to our great Maker ftill new praiſe. 
Ye miſts and exhalations, that now riſe 
s, | From hill or ſtreaming lake, duſky or grey, 
Till the ſun paint your fleecy ſkirts with gold, 
e In honour to the world's great Author riſe, 
r Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'dſky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhow'rs, 
Riſing or falling ſtill advance his praiſe. - 
His praiſe, ye winds, that from four quarters 
blow, q * 
Breathe ſoft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With ev'ry plant, in ſign of worſhip wave. 
# Fountains, and ye, that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praiſe, 1 
Join voices all ye living ſouls; ye birds, 


> | That ſinging up to heaven-gate aſcend, | 
Bear on your wings and in your notes his praiſe, | 
» | Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 


The earth, and ſtately tread, or lowly creep; 
Witneſs if I be ſilent, morn or even, 
To hill or valley, fountain or freſh ſhade, 
Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe, 
Hail univerſal Lord, be bounteous ſtill 

{1 To give us only good; and if the night 
. Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd, 
Diſperle it, as now light diſpels the dark. 


A 


— — 


6 
A DescaiyTion F LONDON. is 


| OUSES, churches mix'd together, 
Streets unpleaſant in all weather; 
riſons, palaces contiguous, 5 
Bridges three, and Thames irriguous. 
Gaudy things enough to tempt ye, 
Shewy — infides empty; 
Bubbles, trades, mechanic arts, 
Coaches, wheel-barrows, and carts. 


Warrants, bailiffs, bills unpaid ; 
Lords of laundreſſes afraid; | 
Rogues, that nightly reb and cheat men, 
Hangmen, aldermen, and footmen. | 


Lawyers, poets, prieſis, phyſicians ; 
Noble, ſimple, ror foci lg 3 N 
Morth beneath a thread- bare cover; 
Villainy—bedaub'd all over. 


Women, black, red, fair, and grey; 
Prudes, and ſuch as never pray; © 
Handfome, ugly, noify, ſtill; 
Some that will not, ſome that will. 

Man 2 beau without a ſhilling ling; 
Many 5 widow-not unwilling ; 
Many a bargain, if you ſtrike it; 
This is London —how d' ye like it. 
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HE Wakefield Vicar's verſes new, 
To all who mark his ſong, ö 
Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long. 


A ſerip with vegetables fill'd, 
A mat thereon to reſt; 

A cell, a garden half untill'd, 
May make a man full bleſt. 


If then a cell content can give, 
While through this life we cub, 
Why may not we contented live, 


And happy in a tub? 


The more conveniences of life | 
'Tis in our pow'r to find. | 

The more we want; the leſs, leſs ſtrife 
Attends the human mind. 


The Indiam on Ontario's coaſts 
From wealtk ſmall aid receives, 
With tomahawk and gun, he a 

In Liberty he lives. 


His faithful ſquaw attends him an, 

With kettle at her back, AA 

When hungry he a deer can kill, 
When thirſty drink the lake. A 


He nor wine nor turtle dreams, 3 
While thro' the woods he roves; 
And richer carpets to him ſeems, 

The verdure of the groves, a 


- 


n Why 


Why then ſhould we endeavour, ſay, 


Our wants and cares to increaſe; 
Since to retrench them is the way. 57" 
To live in eaſe and peace? 


No, I, (nor ſmit with gorgeous halls, 
Nor honeur kings can dub) 

The patriot's and the ſtateſman's thralls, 
Can fhun within a tub. | | 


Let generals fond of noiſe and arms, 
By turns each other drub; 
Secure, I ſmoke from ſuch alarms 


My pipe, within a tub. 


— 


A cloſe MouTH catches no FI IES. 


8 _ Andrew, the laſt Southwark 
Fair, my 
At Barth'lomew he did not much appear, 
uch was the edict of the peeviſh Mayor) 
At Southwark, therefore, as his tricks he ſhew'd 
To pleaſe our maſters, and his friends the 
A huge neat's tongue he in his right-hand held, 
His left was with a good blaek- pudding fill'd: 
With a grave look in this odd equipage, 
The clowniſh mimic traverſes the ſtage. 
Why, how now, Andrew? cries his brother 
"— 3 e 
To-day's conceit, methinks, is ſomething dull: 
Come on, Sir, to our worthy friends explain, 
Wuat docs your emblematic worſhip mean? 
Quoth 


. 
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Quoth Andrew, honeft Engliſh let us fpeak, 
Your emblem (bat d'ye call't) is heathen 
o tongue or ing thou haſt no pretence,, 
33 thy = but mine is ſenſe. 5 
That buſy fool I was, which thou art nowg —— 
Defirous te correct, not knowing how; © 
With very good deſign, but little wit. 
Blaming or praiſing things as [ thought fit. 
I for this conduct had what I deſerv'd; 
And dealing honeſtly, was almoſt ſtarv'd · 
But, thanks to my indulgent ſtars, I cat, 
dince I have found a ſecret to be great. 
O deareſt Andrew, ſays the humble droll, 
_ Henceforth none but yourſelf ſhall me con- 
troul. „ un £2.74 | 
Provided thou impart thy uſeful ſkill. 
Bow then, ſays Andrew, and for once I will: — 
Be of your patron's. mind, what#er he ſays; 
Sleep very much, think little, and talk leſs; 
Mind neither good nos bad, nor right no wrong,, 
But eat your pudding, Slave, and hold your tongue. 
A well-fed placemanftopp'd his coach and ſix, 
To laugh a little at our Andrew's tricks; 
But when he heard him give this golden rule, 
Drive on (he cry'd) this fellow. is nd fool. 
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Being an Ode of Anacreon's, parapbraſtically 


tranflated by Mr Cowley 8 


T FAPPY ind, what ean de 
In happineſs compat'd to thee? 


d with nouriſhment divine, 
J he dewy morning's gentle wine; 
Nature waits upon thee ſtill, 
And thy verdant cup does fill ; 
* Tis fill'd wherever thou doſt tread, 
Nature's ſelf's thy ganymede. 


Thou doſt drink, and dance, and fing ; 


Happier-than the happieſt king! 

All the fields which thou doſt ſee, 
All the plants belong to thee ; 

All that ſummer-hours- produce, 
Fertile made with eatly juice. 

Man for thee does ſow and plow, 
Farmer he, and Landlord thou! 
Thou doſt innocently enjoy; 

Nor does thy luxury deſtroy. 

The ſhepherd gladly heareth thee, 
More harmonious than he. 
Phe country-hinds with gladneſs hear, 
Prophet of the ripen'd year ! vp 
Thee Phoebus loves, and does inſpire ; 
Phoebus is himſelf thy fire. 

To thee of all things upon earth, 
Life is no longer than thy micth, 
Happy inſeR, happy thou, 
HDoit neither age nor winter know! 


But 
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But when thou'ſt drunk, and danc'd and ſuntz 
Thy fill, the flow'ry leaves among, ; 
. and wiſe withal, 

icurean Animal!) | 
— with thy ſummer-feaft,. 
Thou retir'ſt to enilals — a 
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The Dying Father” 4 to bis Children. 


EEP always God before your eyes, 
With all your whole intent; 
Commit no fin in any wiſe, * 
Keep his commandment.. 


Abhor that arrant whore of Rome, 
And all her blaſphemies ; - 

And drink not, of her cucſed cup, 
Obey not her decrees. 


Give honour to your mother dear ; 4 ah 
Remember well her pain; | 

And recompenſe her in her age 
With the like love again. 


If God hath given you increaſe, 
And bleſſed well your ſtore; 

Remember you are put in truſt; 
And ſhould relieve the poor. 


Beware of foul and filthy luſts; 
Let ſuch things have no place; 

Keep clean your "veſſels in the Lord, 
That he may you embrace 
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Ve are the temples of the: Lord, 
For you are dearly boue bt z,. 


And they that do, defle the fame. | 


Shall ſurely eome to nought. 

Be never proud by any means, 
Build not your houſe too high; 

But always have before your eyes, 

That you were born to die. 

Defraud not him that hired is 
Vour labour to ſuſtain; 

And pay him ſtill without rpg 
His wages ſor his pain. 

And as you wou'd another man 
Againſt you ſhow' proceed, 

Do you the ſame th them again 

When they do ſtand in need. 


Impart your portion to the poor, 
In money and in meat; 
And ſend the ſesble fainting ſoul. 
Of that which you do cab, | 

Aſt council always of the wiſe, 
Give ear unte the end; 

And ne'er refuſe the ſweet rebuke 
Of him that is thy friend. 


Be always thankfu} to, the Lord, 
Wich prayer and with Praiſe; 
Begging, of him to bleſs | your work, 

And to direct: your ways. 


Seek firſt, I ſay, the living God, 
And always 1 adore ; 


And then be ſure that he will dle 


_ Your baſket and your ſtore. 


- 


wt 
It? 
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And I beſcech Almighty God” © 
Repleniſh you with grace, 
That I may meet you in the heay” ns, 

And ſee you face to face. 


For I do hope that when the heay' ns 
Shall vaniſh like a ſcrowl, 
I ſhall ſee you in perfect ſhape, 

In bedy ay in foul, 


And that I may enjoy your love, 
And you enjoy the land, 
I do beſeech the living Lord 


To held you in his hand. | 
What though this carcaſe ſmart a while, ; 
What though this life decay, 
My ſoul, J hope, will be with God, 
And live with him for aye, 


_—_—. 
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HYRSIS, a young and am'rous ſwain, 
Saw too, 'the beauties of the plain; 

| Who both his heart ſubdue : 

| Gay Czlia's eyes were dazzling fair, 
Sabina's eaſy ſhape and air 

With ſofter magic drew. 


He haunts the ftream, he haunts the grove, 
Lives in a fond romance of love, 

And ſeems for each to die ; 
Till each a little ſpiteful grown, 
Sabina Czlia's ſhape ran down, 
And ſhe Sabina's eye. 


Their 


( us ) 


Their envy made the ſhepherd find 
Thoſe eyes, which love could only blind; 

So ſet the lover free: 
No more he haunts the grove or ſtream, 
Or with a true love-knot and name | 

Engraves a wounded tree. 


Ah Cælia! (fly Sabina cry'd) | 
Tho? neither love, we're both deny's ; 
Now to ſupport the ſex's pride, 
Let either fix the dart: 
Poor girl! (ſays Czlia) ſay no more 
For ſhould the ſwain but one adore, 
That ſpite which broke his chains before, 
Would break the other's heart; 
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